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FOREWORD. 

It was in 'Atfya^.Na*\ Kihim near Bombay in l9l3, a seaside resort belonging to my 
nster H. H. The Nawab Begum Saheba of Janjira. The spring donned its garment of gremi. 
The sun shed its golden rays on the frolicking ocean. The swaying of the feathery palms, 
the lapping of waves, the song of the nightingales, the humming of bees, the whispering of 
the winds, breathed in unison, creating a Heavenly Symphony. There was a stir in memory 
of the long lost chords, the sub*conscious self was awakened, and I sang the eternal melodies. 
Rahamin immortalized them in a series of beautiful paintings, I wrote a short history and 
technique, and we left for Europe. 

In 1914 responding to the eager appeal of the French Scholars, 1 had the 
honour of speaking under the auspices of the Sorbonne UnlvenHy and noted Salons, 
of Orientalists, Musicians, and Anists, including Baronne tie Lestandes, Princessede Brylktne, 
Prineessede LIgne, Prince de Qo'oubeut, Baron D'erlanger and the PHma Donna Madame 
Pauline Vlardot who paid me a high tribute by inserting my name in the opening lines of 
the Opera LakmI. My songs were recorded in the Sorbonne. My book on '^Indian Music” 
was published by William Marchant & Co. We received invitations to visit the great capitals 
of Europe and America, but this artistic and musical career was arrested by the big war, 
and the end of 1914 saw us back in India. 

Responding to our appeal, H. H. the late Maharaja Sir SayaJI Rao Qaekwad, a great 
patron of Arts and Letters, graciously consented to hold an All India Music Conference in 
Baroda in 1916. It was an event of historic importance, as almost all the noted practical 
exponents and theorists attended, and revealed the hidden secrets of the sacred science. In 
my speech I emphasized the urgency of founding a CENTRAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
with branches ail over, and recommended employing the existing Ustads and Khan Sahebs 
(loaned from the states) to teach; and thus arrest the gradual decay that had already set in. 
The result was that a school was opened in Baroda, and a few years later in Benaies, 
Allahabad, Madras and Lucknow. 

I left for America in 1918, and had the honour of speaking in many important centers 
all over the States and also in Japan. On my return in 1919 I attended the Music Confer* 
ence in Benares, and once more urged the importance of teaching Classical Sangit. In 1923 
I left for Europe, was privileged in being the guest of honour, of the great music centers in 
Berlin, Vienna and Munich. i received an unforgettable surprise to find in the wonder-library 
of Professor Simeon, in Berlin, an exhaustive record of all the well known Ragmalas, 
Sangit Shastras, and authoritative works in Arabic and Persian, such as I have not seen 
anywhere else and more so when the learned Professor expounded the Asaorl with Rc, Komal 
(flat) and Re, Tlvra (sharp), both styles in their purity showing a comprehensive study 
and de^ knowledge of the beautiful science. The learned Professor had never been beyond 
the walls bis sanctuary* By this time the classical Music of India received a high place 
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in the intellectual citx^es of Burope and Anteti<n« ny book was translated in several languages, 
and In 1924 during onr prolonged stay in Rampur I received, another memorable shodc* from 
which I shall never cease to wonder. 1 found in H. H. The late Nawab Hamid All Khan, 
Ruler of Rampur, a profound student and practical exponent. He expounded the 13 TVmMb, is 
varieties of Kmabra, 4 of Bhtraoa, and 14 of Kalian, rendered the extinct Tah (time), of 
Brahma, Rudra, Shiva, and also the four classical styles of Nsdch (dancing), leaving me full of 
amazement. The High Art of dasncal Sangiti closed its tragic chapter with the passing 
away of the late Ruler of Rampur and his court Muticians, Waalr Khan, Mohammad Alt 
Khan, Kata Nair, Ptda Hoosalu, Muahtaq Husain, and Bmta# AH Khan, 

The demonstrations year after year in the western hemisphere intensified its recognition 
and appreciation, and it was Leopold Stokowsky who carried away from India to America the 
famous Rudra Baan bdonging to (Jstad Maiaad Khan. The publication ‘Indian Music' by William 
Marchant & Co. London, in 1914, ran off into a revised edition called the ‘Music of India' 
published by Luzac & Co. London in 1925, and in 1925, I completed my manuscript of the 
classical Sangit series. By this time Indian Music received a definite, status in world music. 
The Founding of a CENTRAL ACADEMY OF SANGIT still remains to be done. 

In 1941, I had the honour of presenting prizes in the Music Confarenca* organized by 
Dr. Bhattacharaya under the auspices of the university of Allahabad, and I would like to 
mention the wonderful performance of Ranuka Saha, and VHayat Khan, the pupil, and 
son of the late Inayet Khan, on the SItar, The Kathak Natch (dancing) of Jharna Saha, 
The Shahutdp]a,yvag of BIsmIlla Khan of Banaras and the singing of DIHp Chand VadI and 
Ryyax Khan, who have preserved the ancient classical Art. 

I beg to acknowledge my deep sense of gratitude to H. H. the late Hamid Ali Khan, 
Ruler of Rampur, the Khan Sahebs of Rampur, Jamaluddeen Khan, Majeed Khan, the late 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan of Akbarpur, and the late Pandit Bhatkhande, all of whom gave me 
valuable information. The works I have consulted are the following: A1 Aghani, Aine 
Akbari, Risalae Tan Sen, Risalae Amir Khusrao, Indian Music by Pingle, Naghmae Asafi 
by Mohammad Raza, Sarmaye Ishrat and Kanoone Musiki by Sadiq Ali Khan, Persian 
Influence on Hindustani Music by Moulvie Sharar, and most of the Sanskrit works through 
experts and Pandits. 

FINALLY I HAVE THE HONOUR AND PRIVILEGE OF DEDICATING MY 
WORK TO MY RESPECTED FRIEND, H. H. THE GENERAL KAISER RANA, 
OF NEPAL WHO COMBINES IN HIS PERvSONALITY RARE GIFTS OF DEEP 
CULTURE AND LEARNINGS. FROM THE HIGH MOUNT TOPS HIS HIGHNESS 
MAY YET BE THE GUIDING SPIRIT FOR PRESENTING THE SANGIT OF 
INDIA, FOR INDIA, AND FOR THE WORLD. 


atiya beoum 

VILLA ATIYA, 
BOMBAY. 

1942 . 
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SANGIT OF INDIA 


Chapter I 

History of Indian Music. 

The History of Indian Music jg the History of Ancient Rac^ lost in mists of 
antiquity. The leading motif of Saajit is an expression of feelings and emotions called 
Rags. After a careful research we find that there is no dearth of material on the subject* 
and that from the regions of fancy and fables 30 centuries ago, interwoven with legends 
and traditions of the poetic reveries of the soul, sacred Sanglt was created and practised 
by Deities and Celestial Beings* and handed down to kings and mortals on earth. It is 
an elaborate and complicated science, based upon the faiths and customs of the people. 
The Art was freely cultivated by all and its study was compulsory in education. 

Processions of musicians carved on the ancient monuments proved that music existed 
among the early Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians and Arabs* Twelve centur¬ 
ies ago when the Muslims came to India, they brought with them their own styles, and 
gradually fusion began and the Bliib of Hindustani Music took place. The conquerors 
found the sacred seats and temples in Benares, Mathura, Ayodhya and Gujerat thronged 
with votaries seriously engaged in Devotional Sang'it. Thousands of musicians flourished 
in the land and multitudes of professionals were supported by the state free from imposit¬ 
ions, gaining further popularity under the new patronage. 

The bards and minstrels entertained the village folks with miracles and romances of 
Gods, ascetics, and heroes, in tuneful verses. With the decline of the Muslim power, came 
the decline of Sang'it. From the mighty Delhi Emperors it passed on to the Nawabs of 
Oudh, The tottering sceptre of the Art was now clutched feebly by the few noted 
families of experts who were spread in Rampur, Alwar, Gwalior, Indore. Baroda and 
Jeypore. These were represented in the memorable All India Music Conference in Baroda 
in 1916. Those who were privileged to hear those great masters will carry the memory 
of their superb performances beyond their graves. They have all passed away since. 

For the past twenty five years the knowledge has diminished to zero. The taste for 
high class music is lowered and deteriorated. Under the British Regime our Arts and 
Music have effectually been crushed. The system of education became stereotyped, 
laborious and uninteresting. It did not include the high Arts and traditions of India, 
with the resnlt that the sense of appreciating and comprehending the beauties of classical 
Sanglt along with other Arts fell at a low level. The ghastly harmonium instead of the 
sweet strains of the Sarangl gripped the ‘ sense of hearing.’ The cinema and stage 
discharged their final duties of destruction. The general public introduced harmonium as 
the most necessary piece of furniture in their homes. The upstarts opened schools of music 
discordant noises numbed the inner perception of true toues* In the absence of state 
patronage and responsible Academies and Sangh Sbalas (Halls of Music) the death knell 
has struck and today a mournful echo of dirge cries the valleys of Hindustan. 
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SANGIT OF INDIA 


Origin. 

There are 14 versions regarding the Origin of Music out of which the following 3 
are popular and invariably quoted* 

1. That it is descended from Brahma^ brought into vogue by MahUdev and iV2rsia 
and performed by the great Naiks ( Masters of Music.) 

2. When Moses was crossing the Nile the Angel Gabriel appeared and said ‘Take this 
Black Stone with you, it may be useful in time of necessity’—When Moses was in a j ung le 
and suffered from acute thirst an inward voice told him "to strike the Black Stone; and 
he did; instantaneously sprang from it the Seven Spriivs with seven melodies of seven tones, 
canying the pure crystal waters to the Seven Tribes, singing, bringing ‘Song’ into their lives. 

3. That a strange bird called Mmikar or DJpak.Lata (hot scorching winds) inhabited 
the Caucasius mountains, its beak had seven apertures ; through each of these openings he 
was able to blow a different note* and at different seasons of the year he combined these 
notes into harmony and produced Rags congenial to that particular hour of the day and 
season of the year. His age was of a thousand years and when death drew near he fell into 
a state of ecstasy, accumulated a pile of combustibles from his environs, and danced 
around it in frenzy, playing the various notes and tunes from his beak in harmony with 
the seasons. When, however, he touched upon the notes of Rag-Dtpak,, fire was ignited, 
the pile got burnt up, he plunged into it, and became Satt. After a time an egg was 
created out of the warm ashes which in due course became a DIpak Lata. Thus from 
times immemorial, one bird was born, lived its weird life and in the end turned to ashes; 
and another. The bird is extinct now. Sang’tt in Arabic is MastkJ. Mu means sound and 
Sik'i means knot, meaning * sound tied In a knot'. The word music is derived from Musikh, 

BRAHMA, indulged in the Art for relaxation. Sarasvatl^ invented the exquisite V/na, 
which bears her name. Narada practised yog (contemplation) for several years. His prayers 
reached Mahadeo and he blessed him with the gift of music. Shiva, in the act of dancing 
his Divine dance Tandav, shook the universe with his marvellous performance. The Rudra 
Been is the definite representation of the lovely sleeping form of Parvati his wife. Qaadh, 
arvas and Apsaras (celestial dancers) performed before Gods. 

When the Art was cultivated so freely among the Devas in Heaven, it affected the 
mortals on earth. The kings indulged in it. so did their subjects, until the study of music 
was considered to be of vital importance, gaining further in popularity and becoming a compul¬ 
sory subject of education. The youths were taught to slag the Divine praises and prayers 
and the secular studies were imparted to them in tunes. Thousands of musicians of al! 
grades flourishsd in the land, and multitudes of professionals, were supported by the State 
There were no rites, ceremonials and observances, in which music did not play an 
important part. The villages had bards and minstrels who entertained the 
village folks with]deeds of heroes, philosophies of the ascetics and sages, biographies of 
noble men and women, and love romances, in tuneful verses. With the decline of the 
Moghul Empire, came the decline of music and today the mysteries of this sublime Art are 
confined to literature, orr restricted to members of the celebrated families secreted away in 
remote corners, and handed down traditionally. These families are still to be found ; but 
are few and far between, and guard the knowledge jealously. 
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SANGIT OF INDIA 


History of Indian Mnsic 


Mutt-Bani. 

MUTT means opinion or style. The Deities were great exponents of Sangw and 
each being efficient, created a style of his own, which was called Miitt. There were 21 Mutts 
ont of which the following 4 are popular named after the inventors. 

(1) SOMBSHAR or SHIVA MUTT', an appellation of (Adam). The method 

of singing and playing in this is like the method with which Mahader sang and played, and 
one which is extremely difficult. It has 6 iQgas, 36 Ragtais, and 8 Putras (sons), 

(2) KALINATH MUTT, named after Krishna, who was once playing with a ball on the 
banks of the sacred Jumna, with his playmates. In the enthusiasm of a throw the ball fell 
into the river, Krishna immediately jumped in the water in search of it. When he reached 
the bed of the river he found himself perched on one of. the thousand heads of a monster 
serpent. The King of Serpents inhabited the Jumna. The King Serpent on being thus 
ruthlessly disturbed was annoyed and tried to injure him with the head on which he stood. 
Krishna jumped gracefully on to another head, and thus by jumping from one head to another 
avoided its deadly bites; till at last he found a piece of rope with which be successfully lied 
him up, and thus freed himself from danger. Now this feat of springing from one hemi to 
another was done with such infinite grace and beauty that it caused a peculiarly pretty dance, 
with elegant actions and movements, which the historians are pleased to comment upon and this 
to-day is a recognized classics I form of dancing called Lesya. Now when he got hold of the 
string and mastered the situation, he began to sing in sheer joy; he sang with a certain 
method, and this method is called Kallnath Mutt, commemorating that incident and establish¬ 
ing the style. It has also 6 Rages, 36 Raginis and 8 Putras, 

(3) BHARAT mutt, so called after the great Bharat Muni, who sang Bhajans 
(religious songs), an appealing mode of singing, distinguishing it from the two others in 
method of execution and arrangement of tunes. It has 6 Rages, 30 Ragtais, g Putras and 
8 Bharyas (daughiers-in-law). 

(4) HANUMAN mutt so called after the famous general of Ram Chandra. The King 
of Monkeys, who conquered Lanka (Ceylon) flushed with victory sang praises in his own way 
establishing a style thus called. This Mutt was followed more or less since. It has 6 R^as, 
30 Raginis 8 Putras, and 8 Bharyas. The word “monkeys” is used here instead of 
'^aborigines.” owing to a misconception of the mediaeval commentators of the epic poem 
RSmayan, as the aborigines of South India being uncivilized at the time of Ramies 
invasion of Lanka, they were called Vena Naras really meaning “forest men”, hence the 
misnomer monkeys. The fight of Ramchandra was not with monkeys but with the aborigines 
of I.anka. 

The displayed great confusion regarding Rag and Til, and the difference of 

opinion led to incessant wrangle, raising field for enquiry and research. This went on till 
the reign of Emperor Akbar, when the genius Tan Ben made a minute examination of 
the so called 16,000 Ra^ and 360 Talas, studied the distinctive feature of each Rlig and 
791, and finally determined upon 200 Basic Rags and 92 Basic Tils. 

None but a master-mind like that of Tdn»Sen could have brought about such a com- 
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plete 83 rgteiii«tizatio& of so intricate an Art. In his R^ae Tin Sen, the significant symbolism 
beanty and subtlety of each Rv and T3/ is ascertained leaving no doubts anywhere making 
music intensely popular and progressive. This is the arrangement which has been followed 
more or less since, and has influenced modern northern Indian music. Dtpak, ^as a melody 
which ignited Ptfa in the elements. Rag D!pak was last sting by Sea, it is the 
tradition not to sing this melody out of respect for the memory of that great sinirer. 

Four different classical styles of singing were also invented called Baai, 

1. KHANDAR! BANI, was invented by Noubat Khan which admitted Dhrupad, 
Dhamar and Hori styles of singing. 

2. OOBARHARI BANI, was invented by Ate Hassela Kbaa (the name of Tan Sen.) 
which admitted Khyal Asthai and Tarana styles of singing. 

3, DAOUR BANI, was invented by Sarai Khan, which admitted of Koul Kalbana style. 

4 , NAHAR BANI, was invented by Cband Khan which treated of Folk Music. 

12 BaniS of Kawall methods were attributed to the Genius Amir Khusrao viz^ 
Naksb.OuI, Roxa, Qazxal, Kottl, Kalbana, Soz, Sufi, Ntgar, Taaattit, Baaeelat and Sohla. 

In the south of India, music is of a different character, the instruments also differ a good 
deal from the north. They have a system of their own. Instead of classifying tunes accord¬ 
ing to Mutts, having so many Ragas and Raglnts, they simply have 72 Melakartanas 
otherwise scales* And each scale has a name which signifies the notes of which it is 
composed hence the scale stands in place of a Tbaatb (mode). Each scale hat so many Rags 
belonging to its group, and therefore becomes a basic mode. Though the Southern Music is 
academic and sbastrtc the experts invariably try to learn the Hindustani Music. The seat of 
Tanjore was famous for Sanglt and it was the late Abraham Pandither of Tanjore who with 
his daughters expended the 22 shrutls, 24 shruties and 28 shrutts (shades of tones) in the 
All India Music Conference in Baroda in 1916. 

Today there is neither discrimination of Rag nor TS/ with the result that the chapter of 
classical Saagit is closed* 
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Chapter II 

Works of Indian Music. 

Few subjects have been more enveloped in mystery and darkness than Indian music. 
From time to time attempts, have been made to collect, rearranget assimilate and consolidate 
existing practices, so as to reduce the same to an intelligible and workable system. But. 
for lack of interest to-day this rich harvest of ancient literature lies buried in dusty 
mannsciipts. and unless superhuman exertions are directed towards its recovery, our know¬ 
ledge of the science must remain defective and unconnected. 

Indian music is so ancient that its origin is credited to primitive gods. To trace 
something of its history the old Sanskrit literature must be divided into four periods, 
the Mantra period, from 2,000 to 1,500 B.C„ ; the Chhand period, from 1,000 to 800 
B. C.. ; the Brahntaaa period from 800 to 600 B.C.. and the Sutra period, from 600 
to 200 B.C.. This takes ns back to a time which, may seem to be lost in the mists of 
antiquity, clearly shows that in all these ages music not only existed but had attained 
a high degree of perfection, and that the musical scale, the fundamental basis of the 
science, and the result of musical activities of ages, was practised by the Vled/c RIsMs. 
The Aryans were, therefore, foremost in bringing the Art of music to a high standard, 
of development, and creative genius were the fruit of the ages. 

SAMA.VEDA, ([hymns^ extract from the Rlg-Veda, lo be chanted daring the 
sacrifices, have their own metrical system. 

SAMA.SUTRAS, contain rules for chanting and singing the Vedas,, and possess all 
the fine elements of music, with a proper musical notation to denote the metre and the mode 
of chanting. “Let an (priest SSma singer) who is about to perform the sacrificial 

work desire that his voice be sweet in tone and let him acquire the musical notes with 
Udgttha (sound pure and simple), and by that Udgltha perform the rites of the Rtt-Vii,'' 
so says authority. 

SAMA VEDACHCHALA, \i^s a Sama Sutra, a treatise of seven chapters, denoting 
the method of singing the Vedas, directing the modulations, intonations, trills, etc., of 
letters, syllables and tones; music being co-relative with the teaching of the Vedas and an 
inseparable part of devotion< the hymns of the Vedas were sung; Upavedas developed 
it as an Art* and the Risbis and Munis included it in their studies- 

OANDHARVA VEDA, is justly looked upon with Divine reverence. When and by 
whom it was composed is shrouded in mystery, though almost all the ancient works, 
have wholly and solely drawn upon the Gandbarra Veda, when dealing with its 
technicalities. There are traces, dim and obscure, that even previous to the compilation 
of the Oattdbarva and Soma Vedas, a free ’and original music spirit, was at work. 
That there was a succeeding age, in which that spirit was condemned, is proved from 
the Dbarma Sbastras of the Rishis. Now the Vedic period established music as an Art. 
The Brabmaaa period shows that not only was the musical scale practised by the ancient 
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AtyatUf bat its internal value to notes was studied scientificallyt This would be 
unintelligible without the admission of a preceding musical age. 

UPlNiSHAD^ literature of the Br^mana period is closely enveloped by the mystical 
symbolism which characterized ecclesiastical Hinduism of that age. But when the verses are 
stripped off their spiritually enigmatical garb, they are connected with the corresponding 
number and value of Notea, Murcbaaas, Qrama etc. of music, and their subtle compositions 
treat of the numbers investing their relation to musical scale and its intervals. They 
had songs which differed from hymns, and the names of the metric hymns and songs were 
associated with the names of gods. "Let me sing for the immortality of the gods> for 
desires of mankind, for seeming grass and water, for ulment, for self and for Heaven to the 
institutions of sacrifices. The vowels constitute the body of tadra, the sibilants and * ba ’ 
that of Prajapatt, and the consonants that of Death. Should anyone revile the singer 
about the sibilants and 'Aa,' he should say: I seek the protection of Prajapatt, who will 
grind thee down; and about the consonants: I seek the protection of Death, who will hurl 
thee into flames. The vowds to be recited with sound and force, saying: I seek the 
strength of tadra. The sibilants and 'ha* «re to be sounded internally, yet distinctly, 
saying: To Prajapatt l resign my life. The consonants are to be repeated slowly and 
distinctly, saying: From Death I extricate myself." The singer was then revered and 
protected from any ridicule or blame. 

CHANDOQYA and other Upaahhads, in spite of the tendency of mystification 
say that " In chanting the Vedaa, the deeply significant and supernatural 'Om* is articulated. 
What is "Om**} it is the All-Pervading, All-Essential, All-Absorbing, All-Sacred. 
Rtk is the essence of speech, Saiaa is the Praa (breath )• Rtk and Sama make a 
Matthuaa (couple). Udgttha is Svara (sound, pure and simple), and Udgttha is the 
quintessence of all essences. "Om** is Udgttha the most supreme and adorable of all. 
It is listened to in the ether of the human heart with its seven sounds, which, having settled 
in the soundless supreme, unnianifested Brahman, becomes indistinguishable as the various 
flavours of the flowers lost in the honey, securing safety and immortality." Thns the 
Udgttha and its epitomized sound '*Om,** is a composition of music and notes with words. 

SHtKSHA (phonetics\ were compiled by the sage, YSjaavatkya, a Rtsht of the Brahmana 
period, and the recognized author of the Sukta (bright) Yajur Vedas. He mentions the 
AnifsfAaha (a metre), which was practised with considerable acquaintance of its intrinsic 
value and ratio, and refers to it as having existed in the Oandharva Veda. This exquisite 
Anusthuba was used in the Vedtc period; a passage in the Rtg Veda, runs thus: 
**Poets by their wisdom discovered tadra dancing to the Anusthuba.*' Yajnavalkya, in 
explaining the so-called Atman ( aelf) to his wife Mattrfya, quotes a verse which classifies 
the Deities, the castes of the Rtsbts, and the metres into three divisions, under the 
appellation of Ucha, Ntcha and Svartta, and groups the seven notes rf with dha, ga with 
at, and sa with pn and nia, in such a way that it points to the extremely advanced form of the 
progress by mbs, technically. 

PtNOALA SUTRAS, were written by Ptngalaaga, In the Sutra period, he was the 
greatest authority on Chhaadas (metres). 
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Works of Indian Music 


BHAOVAD OITA, is favourably disposed to music and treats it affectionately and 
comprehensively, unlike the AnugHa, a portion attached to the Bhagvad Oita,, which 
discloses a forward form of Hindu thought, but condemns music altogether, similarly as do 
the law givers Maaa, Apasthatnba, and others in the Dharma^Shastras. This emphatic con¬ 
demnation of Saaglt (dancing, singing and playing) showed that it was a separate Art 
and that it had reached a high state of perfection and was all-absorbing. The 
QHa, iu securing to itself the oldest, highest and best religious and secular matters 
of the early Hindu institutions, gives preference to the Sama among the Vedas, to the OZyatrt 
among the Chbandas (metres), to Chitraratha among the Qandharvas (ideal celestial 
choristers), and to blarada among the Risbis,. 

AMAR KOStIA, by Amarsiagba, the celebrated Buddhist compiler of a lexicon, treats the 
seven notes at length. In the Buddhist period, the writings and teachings speak of SangU 
as exemplary for high moral principles to be adopted in life. 

MRICHHAKATIKA, (Toy Cart,) was a work of considerable importance by 
Kumbbalika in the reiga ot King Sa Iraka, about the time of Christ, gives the number of 
diatonic scales in describing the flute and vlna, 

MEOfi DOOTA & SHAKUNTALA, in the fifth century by Kalidasa were compositions 
in the form of musical dramas, (opera). 

TORA, 500 b. c. the sacred book of the Prophet Moses, treats of singers- 

ZABOOR, the sacred book of the Prophet David, mentions music and instruments. 

NATYA SHASTRA, by Bbarata, in the 4th century is a comprehensive com¬ 
mentary on the musical drama and the allied Arts. It says: “The poet, who is always the 
musician in India, is to employ choice and harmonious expressions and an elevated and 
polished style embellished with the ornaments of rhetoric and rhyme.” 

In the unsettled conditions of the country in the next 5 centuries many musical 
works were written. Saaglt was intimately connected with dramatic representations, and 
the classic writers in introducing them in the Sanskrit dramas were fully acquainted with 
the chief features of the Art of music. 

RAOTARANQINI, i2th century, by Lochanakavi !was the first work of importance, 
after the Muslim invasion* 

RISALAB ARABI, was written by Ilazrat Bahauddeen Amali. 

SANQIT RATNAQAR, I3th century, was written by Snrangdeo. It ranks as one of 
the premier authorities, but faded into insignificance within a hundred and fifty years in 
spite of KaUaatbs' and eight more commentaries written upon it, 1425. 

RISALAB TAN SBN, was most important work of the time, deciphering the compli¬ 
cated Rags (tunes) and Tals (times) and systematizing them in definite Basic Rags and Tals. 

RISALAB AMIR KHUSRAO, was an invaluable link in the History of Music. 

MATLAULFUNOON, Madaai lime Raz, Majmaulaloom, Nagmat Sanam, Kbula. 
saial Aisb, were all important works. 
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NARTANANIRNAYA, RAOAMALA, RAOAJHANJARI a SADRAQACHANDRODAYA, 
bjr Puttdartkm VltbaiM, are inralnable for the ttore of knowledge thejr possess* 

RAQAVIBODMA, was a work of value by Somnitb in the year 1610, 

SANQIT DARPANA, was a popular work composed by Dunodar Mitra in 1625. 

SANQITPARiJATA^ ^as brought out by Abobala PandH an excellent work, 

ANUPALVILASA, ANUPANKUSHA & ANUPATATNARA by BAnvahlrur/were written 
at the end of the I7th century. The dramatic compositions of Sadraka, Kalidaaa and 
Bhavabbnti, are immortal for their extraordinary beauty. Such an abundant, varied and rich 
treasure of poetic genius has never been brought to play upon the emotions and finer sentiments 
of any other peoples. They are arrayed in metrical form so as to be sung with musical 
rhythm and performed with proper gesticulations. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when the remnants of the Mohamadan 
power were struggling to hold the sceptre in Ajodbya (Oudh), the following works were 
produced. 

NAQHMAB ASAPI, was written by Mohamad Raxa, Here, for the first time, we 
coma across a reliable authority with the BllavaJ scale as the Sbuddha scale, a scale which 
Is the touadatha ot Hindustani music, 

SANQIT SARA, by Pratap Singh Deva of Jeypur. 

SANQIT KALPADRUM, was written by Vyas. 19th century. 

SARMAYA ISHRAT AND KANOONB MUSIKI, 1895 by Sadiqali Khan. In the 
next twentyfive years the following works were written. 

NAQHMA! DILRUBA, by Jang Baz. 

NAQHMAB JAN PIZA, by Hussein Khan, 

QUNCHAB RAQ, by Mardan Ali Khan of Moradabad. 

PBRSIAN INPLUBNCB ON HINDUSTANI MUSIC, by Moulvi Sharar of I,ucknow. 

NAQHMAB SAADAT, by Sahebzada Saadat Ali Khan of Rampur. 

SARMAYB MUSIKI, by Sadiqali Khan. 

MADANUL MUSIKI, by Karsm Aman Khan, 

MAARIPUN NAQHMAT, 4 Vols, by the late Raja Nawabali Khan of Akbarpur in 
Urdu is the most important work of our times. He has collected the hidden secrets of 
300 Dhrnpads and Dhamars from Mohammad Ali Khan of Rampnr (descended in his family 
from Tansen) and set them to Notation. Raja Nawabali himself was a great artist, sang and 
played well and was also a composer. 

LAKSHYA SANQIT, series of 5 books by the late Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande are 
works of great importance in which he has set to notation Rkga belonging to varied Tbaaths 
(modes) as texts for schools. He collected his materials from the Uttads and Khan 
Sahebs of Rampnr. Alwar and Indore, and set them to notation. 

These valuable Records are imperishable in print, but the exponents have all passed 
away. TO RB-CRBATB THE CI.ASSICAI. ‘MUSIC-LIFE’ REMAINS TO BE DONE. 
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Chapter III 

Practical Experts. 

Music being regarded as sacred, from times immemorial we find that Deities, ^shis 
and Prophets freely practised it. 

BRAHMA^ indulged in the Art for rdaxation. 

SARASVATl, invented the Veena which bears her name> 

SHIVA, in the act of dancing the Divine Dance called Taadav, shook the Universe 
with his vigorous performance. 

PARBATI^ has been the subject of many a poetical composition. The Rudra Been 
represents her lovely sleeping form. 

TAMBOOR, the Vedic Rishi invented the Tamboora. (Tambourine is derived from 
Tamboura.) 

NARAD, the Vedic Rishi the distinguished son of Brahma practised Tapasya (ascetism) 
for a 100 years. His prayers reached Mmladao who rewarded .and blessed him with the 
gift of music and he became a musician of exquisite skill. 

JAYADBVA, composed hymns and set them to music 1000 b.c. 

BHARAT, was the first inspired sage who invented dramatic representations and they 
consisted of three kinds, Natya, Nrttya and NNtta. 

RAVAN, was a proficient performer and allotted a large part of his province to 
the maintenance of experts. There is a musical instrument, played in Oujerat, called 
after his name, Ravanbatta, used by mendicants. The kings were patrons and artists of 
music and it formed a part of the early education of Princes; even the royal ladies 
cultivated SangU in their own SapgR Shaiaa (music salons), built specially for that 
purpose* and attached to their palaces. Chaad: mentions of this "The Chohaa was a 
past master in the Art* both vocal and instrumental." 

QAUTAMA BUDDHA, the noble religious reformer was deeply versed in music, and 
expounded his doctrines by musical representations and references. Abstemious Buddhists 
and recluse Jains, too, were not indifferent to the charms of music. 

ASHVA QHOSHA, who travelled with a party of musicians about the beginning of the 
Christian era, was the means of converting many persons of distinction by the skill and 
magic of his performance. In his " I,ife of Buddha," he says: "They placed the dead 
body of Taihagatha, using all kinds of dances and music. To win over the deity is to 
its praises and prayers. Music hath power to make the Heavens descend upon earth,"' 
displays the early innate belief in the mythical portrayal of this wonderful science. 

BEHRAM OOR, Hmperor of Persia, himself a mnsician, patronised musiciarw from ell 
parts. King Sbankol of Hind, sent many musicians to Persia who encouraged by his muni- 
ficence entered his domain. The dancing girls in Persia were called KaauH. 
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When the celebrated Gred: harpist, Terpander, introduced A. and B, and Pythagoras 
B, completing the diatonic scale, in the sixth century B.C-, the Hindus had already estab> 
lished a complete diatonic scale. It was Alexander who carried the chromatic scale from 
the banks of the Indus to Greece. The early Gregorian and Ambrosian *Cbant8’ are 
Eastern- in spirit. 

When the Muslims came over to India about a 1000 years ago, the Hindu thoughts were 
checked at first, but gradually the intermingling began; the Arab, Greek and Persian element 
blended itself into the Hindu music, and by the powerful patronage and intercourse of the 
conquerors, changed the original spirit and Hindastani music came into being. 

The South of India being less disturbed by foreign intervention, retained the material of 
Aryan emotions and feelings and preserved and practised the Shastric traditions; with the result 
that the two systems prevailed viz: the Hindustani or northern, based on the Bilawat scale; and 
the Karnataki or Southern based on the Kanagangi scale. The chief difference lies in the 
perfectly independant Shuddha or primary scales. These two schools have existed in the country 
for several centuries. Of the two kinds the alluring fascinations, graceful embellishments and 
pleasing excellencies of the Hindustani music cannot possibly be denied. Music existed in Arabia 
since prehistoric times, and was the means of forming the basis of Hindustani music several 
centuries later. A sketch will be of value to the readers in understanding the present constitu¬ 
tion of the Rhgs in India by knowing something of the early music of Arabia and Persia* 

MOSBS, and the children of Israel, while crossing the Nile, sang a hymn of thanks¬ 
giving. 

MIRIAM, the prophetess, Aarons’ sister, played on the Butt (Tambourine) and danced 
with her women. 

Di4 WD, played divinely on the Aisnoon (harp), his chanting is known as the Lahne 
Daoodi. His performance petrified the animal kingdom. 

BIBI SARA, sang with such sweetness that the birds listened to her songs intoxicated. 
In the time of the clan of And there were two songstresses known as the Jadao Tan (jewelled 
voice). They have illuminated the pages of history. 

With the advent of Islam, women still sang and played in assemblies and entertained the 
audiences in all kinds of functions. 

There were 3 basic melodies which were sung all throughout Arabia, and particularly in 
the centers where fairs were held, in Medina, Tait, Khyber, Yamana, Kadah^ }Vsdiyulkina 
and Doomatul-Jandal, viz: 

(1) SANAV, an elaborate mdody full of fantasticisms to be sung in assemblies. 

(2) HBJAZ, a popular song sung by all. 

(3) NASAB, a powerful melody to give impetus, to youths and caravans. 

The singers who acquired great fame after the foundation of Islam> were the following:” 

TOWAIS OP MBDINA, a slave of Osman,, son of Affan, who sang Hejaz and Rama! 
equal to none. Other names are, Saeed, Kand, B^ih, Ibne’ Ziyad, Mabid and DMal (pupils of 

Towais). 

KHALIPA OMAR, (630 was a composer. 

KHAUPA OSMAN, (640 was a patron of tl e great musician Ibn SurHed. 
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Practical Experts 

KHALIPA ALl, (656) and Khalifa Moawia, (661) were great patrons of music and culti* 
vated the Art. 

VAZID, (680) was a composer. 

ABU ZOBAiR^ teas rebuilding the Kaaba, (687), he employed masons from Syria and 
Persia and they sweetened their labours by singing the songs of their country. 

SABED IBN MUSJAH, a negro slave, listened with rapturous longing and to acquire 
efficiency repaired to Syria, where Oreek ond Roman sciences were imparted and in further 
quest travelled to Persia, learnt Chang and Rabt (musical instruments), and the famous songs of 
Bareed, Nakeeaa, ShMa and SAakar the favourites of the Court of King Khusrao Parvis t 
completed his studies and returned to his country a finished performer and was honoured by 
Khalifa Abdul Malik of Baghdad. He left the legacy of noted pupils Raflque, Abu Ayetha and 
Sareekh^ who became very famous. 

In the eighth century, music had become a necessary adjunct to Arab life. 

Walid /, (705) was a performer on the flute. 

KHALIFA ABU ABBAS, (749) and Mansur, (754) were great patrons of music whilst 

Mehdi, (775) was a marvellous musician, and all his children were also accomplished in 
the Art. 

IBRAHIM MOUSSILI, (750) acquired marked popularity as an inspired and Inspirer 
Genius, and was known as the patriarch of Arabian Music, ibne Janie and ibne Mahris, were 
contemporaries- The Khalifa in full Durbar, invited the opinion of his courtiers regarding 
these three experts of repute. 

“What do you think of Jame?" 

“He is like honey, whenever you taste him he is sweet.” 

* 'And what about Mahris ? ’ ’ 

He is like a bouquet of flowers scenting the atmosphere with a thousand perfumes.” 

“How about ibrohim?" gaid the Khalifa. 

“He creeps into the hearts of all, dwells there and responds to the tune within.” 

VUHUS SULEIMAN^ and Zobalr ibne Dahman, were such fav'ourites that villages 
were assigned to them. 

ZALZAL, was a noted Berbet (musical instrument) player, also Mokhary and U/viya. 

ULVIYA, the sister of the Khalifa, and her son Ibrahim were both so efficient that 
history comments favourably upon them. 

MABID of MEDINA, introduced female singers in the harem, from whom they learnt. 

MOHAMMAD IBNAL HARES, wrote an important book indicating how to modulate 
the voice in bringing to effect a melody. 

ABU AYESHA, son of MotawakkIJ, was a composer of 300 songs. 

ZANEBN, DUBAiS and MOSHADDAD, were famous musicians. 

ISHAK son of Ibrahim Mousslll, was no less renowned than his father, was an 
author, composer, and editor of many important works. 
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ORIBB, was such a songstress that the pages of history are illumined with her 
remarkable talents. She boasted of knowing 21,000 tones, was a great poetess and 
composer also. 

Baghdad had now become the capital of the Arab empire, which stretched from 
Tartary in the East, to Spain in the West. Here was gathered the finest talent. It was 
the golden age of Arabian music. Here was held the refined and dazzling court of the 
son of Mehdf, the world<famotts KbatUa Haroon At Rasbid, whose name is immortal 
in Eastern song and story. The unlimited patronage of Art and music at his court is on 
the lips of the Arab minstrel to-day. Music institutions sprang up all throughout the empire. 

KHALIFA HAROON.AL.RASHID, (786) was as brilliant and illustrious a mon¬ 
arch in Baghdad, as Emperor Akbar was in Delhi. He was a learned scholar and a highly 
finished performer. 

EMPRESS ZUBBIDAH KHATOON, (his distinginshed consort and co-ruler) conduct¬ 
ed a women’s orchestra of a 100 Violins faultlessly; and played with surpassing feeling and 
expression. Orchestral music was not of European invention but originated in the East, ages 
before the Western world came into prominence as “civilized”* 

KHALIL^ the poet (about 780 A.D.,) wrote his "Book of Sounds” and "Book of 
Rhythm.” 

OBBIDULLA BIN ABDULLA, wrote a treatise on "Tones and Mutations in Song.’* 

AL KINDI, in 862 A.D., wrote six books on music: (l) On composition; (2) I.aws 
of tones; (3) Elements of music; (4) Book of rhythm; (5) On instruments; (6) and Union 
of poetry and music. 

AHMAD BIN MOHAMMED, his pupil wrote works on music, including an intro¬ 
duction to the science of music. At Cordova the capital of Arab Spain, the cultivation of 
the Arts and sciencs were carried out even on a greater scale than at Baghdad* In the 
reign of KbalHa Hakam I, (796), a famous Baghdad musician named Sarjab was invited 
to the court of Cordova. He was a pupil of the celebrated Ibrabim MousslH. He arrived 
in Spain in 821, and under the Kballta’a patronage opened the music Institution at Cordova, 
which became a fountain head of learning, each of its pupils received name and fame. 
The famous violin called Stradivartus was assembled and made by a Moorish student of 
this school. Other music institution opened out at Seville, Granada, Valencia and Toledo. 
In this illuminated age the field of Arabian music became so extensive that hundreds 
of new tunes were invented. Expressed opinions, close survey and critical examination, 
led to the compilation of a large number of books, by eminent philosophers and 
learned experts. 

AL OAREID, Ibae Sareld, Scbuma, Mobarek, Selsel, Jalll Ibral, whom Haroon 
had commissioned to collect songs composed during his reign; ail flourished about 850 A.D. 

ABUL FARAJ, of Isphahan (died 918) the renowned and eminent scholar, wrote the 
world famous treatise called ‘A/ Agbanl,* in twenty one large volumes. The aim of this 
stupendous immortal work was to record and illustrate the one hundred select tunes of the 
Abbaside period, explaining their scope and nature and tracing their origin. 
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ABU NASR PARABI, Scholar, philosopher and mnsician of wide repttte was the 
inventor of Kaooon (harp.) 

BU ALI SENA, was the 3rd great contemporary medicine Hakeem, author of the 
powerful book Shafa, expounds music as the healer of incurable deaeases. He invented 
the 'Seaai* (flute) called after his name—known and used in India a great deal as Sbahaal, 
At this glorious period of Arabian Music* 18 notes were admitted in the scale, and 17 
varieties of tala; called Doyek, Tarke Zatb, Mokbammaa, Dour, Sakeel, Kbalif, Darataban, 
Mabeia, Zarbul Path, Pakbta, Cbeez, Neemaakeel, Aztar, Azaad, Ramal, Hdfaz and Dotal. 

The melodies were based upon an elaborate Mesael (scale system) derived from the 
12 principal Makama (modes) and named after the 12 signs of the Zodiac, viz: 

1 . RAHAVI, was sung from dawn to snnrise. 

2 . HOOSSBINI^ till three hours after sunrise* 

3 . IRAKI, till noon. 

4. RASTA, at midday. 

5 . KOOCHICK, three hours before sunset. 

6. BUSALIK, at a little after noon. 

7 . USHSHAK, near sunset. 

8 . ZANQULA, for three hours after sunset. 

9 . BUZURQ, followed Zaagula, 

10 . NAVA, at midnight. 

11 . ISPAHANBK followed Nava. 

12 . HBJAZ, came last, and lasted till early dawn. 

Six other modes were called: Scbenaa, Mela, Selmek, Noorea, Kbardamlab and 
Koucbt, The nature of these scales was demonstrated by circles divided into eighteen 
points, representing the 18 tones, and from these circulation of modes” resulted the 
eighty-four scales, showing a very accomplished and comprehensive system- 

SBRJAL, a known genius, introduced a less complicated but thoroughly finished 
system of his own in all his music schools in the ninth century. Mixing 2 melodies was 
called Abattg, and several came into existence such as Salmab, Qardaala Nowroz, Qowhbt, 
Saar, and Sbabaaz; certain types were called Ooaba and these were of 48 different kinds. 

ABU BEKR IBN BAJBtt, of Granada, wrote a commentary on Aristotle’s “Treatise 
on Sound.” Other names are Abdul Mouulnt (llth century)* Mobammed bin Abmadel 
Haddab, (I2th century), and ^WohaimnedSA/rax/, I3thceutury. There has been no dearth of 
musical theorists, and in the 14th century, all Arts and sciences were put forth with 
considerable vigour, and music specially received fresh impetus. The leader of this revival 
was an Arab of Baghdad, named Safluddeea Abdel Mounim, whose principal work, the 
Scberetilge, was written in Arabic; Mobammed Ben Abu Bekr, Ben Scerouul, Abdul 
Kader, Mobib, Abll, and Mouaaall must also be mentioned as famous musicians. 

Thus the Persian element, found its way into the heart of the desert Arab, and 
pouring out its impressive tones, caught tne vast empire of the KbaUtaa from Sindh to 
Spain. When the Muslim conquerors came to India they brought with them their own music 
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and mndcians; introducing new namei of and TSis- the intermingling of the 2 musics 
began, one mirged into the other, the revival of this new phase was really the BMb ot 
Htadastaat Mustc. 

There were many musicians in the court of Mabmood Qhaznavt, who sang Persian 
songs. The taste for Kawait style of ch an ting was also introduced by the Satis whose 
religious tendencies inclined towards devotional demonstrations and made them extremely 
popular both with the Hindus and the Muslims. They came originally from Baghdad and 
brought into practice the Dervish*s ecstasic dance called ‘The Wbiriing Dervishes*. 

In the reign of Suitan Aitamsh, the leading exponent Hamiduddeea of Nagor 
got admission to the Royal Court and the Sufi Chisties gave religious sanction. This 
tended towards popularizing Sufi music at once, and people began to indulge in it unres- 
strainedly. The intermixing continued with vigour and Saugtt Ratuagsr was brought out 
in the reign of Saltan Peroze Shah, son of Aitamsh, in 1237, adding a valuable link to 
the music of that period. 

PBRQZB SHAH, collected Persian, Arabian, and Indian musicians of both sexes and 
music reigned supreme. 

KAIKOBAD, fifty years later came on the throne and stressed the cultivation of 
music as a compulsory Art, was himself a great patron and performer. Two years later 
the Khilji dynasty was founded and Jalaladdeen Peroze Shah, came on the Masaad (throne.) 
In his Durbar flourished the famous exponents Mohammad Shah, Patuba, Chaagi, 
Nasir Khan and Bahroz. 

SULTAN ALAUDDBBN KHILJI, was another lover of music, and Sangit, really 
became an academic cult. The Muslim sway began to spread towards the south in the 
Deccan. Here ruled two rival powers the kingdoms of Bahinini and Vljyanagar at that 
time. They were ever watchful and jealous of each other. One day Kazi SiraJ Cbander 
crossed the river Krishna, and went to the house of a famous female singer, and finally 
got an entry and with a great deal of clever manipulation got himself engaged as a clever 
drummer, who in course of time became iudispensible to her as an accompanist answering 
to the call of her vagaries and moods. Finally he was able to affiliate himself with her 
cortege to the Durbar of the Rajkumar who was enamoured of the singer. The Kazi 
poured magic into the performance until the Rajkumar became intoxicated and was lost 
in the singer and her marvellous singing. The Kazi watched his opportunity and with a 
swift movement killed the Rajkumar, and still more swiftly carried away the lovely 
singer to his own land. He loved the singer so did the Rajkumar. 

Another romantic incident is that of Prathal, the famous singer of Murkhul. whose 
fame attracted the Raja of Vijyanager. He sent a Brahmin with a proposal of marriage 
to make her his Rani. Prtdbal politely refused the offer. The Brahmin was chagrined 
at the refasal and asked if she, a mere singer, was aware of the consequences of refusing 
a mighty ruler. She said ‘‘ I have dreamt a dream and my destiny is centred elsewhere.” 
The reply confounded the Raja to such an extent that he marched on the Bahmini Kingdom 
with a view of annihilating it and bringing Pratbal a captive home* The troops positioned 
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oti either sidea' of’the* Tupga Bbadrm, a fierce battle was fought* All the captives were 
brought before the Icing bnt was not to be found she had vanished* l^aihat had 
sensed dahger and incognito fled into the kingdom of Bahmini. When the esOapade was 
brought before the Sultan* he married her with great eclat to his son Hassan Khan in 
Gulbarga. Beautiful PntHat said to her distinginshed husband. *‘My dream is realized.'* 

In the regin of SuHan Alauddeen the cultivation of music rose to high perfection 
Ibae Batata relates in his chronicles that AMIR KHIJSRAO, the adventurous enchanter was* 
a creative genius whose popularity as an exquisite poet musician was flung far and wide* 
He was gifted with a rich and full imagination has left a permanent mark as a foremost 
inventor of 23 iSigs like Zeelaf, Saiparda SazgM etc. and 17 Tals viz: Khamsa 
Savarl, Farodost, Pahalwan, Jat, Zamani, Pushto, Adachoatala, Kuwait, Dobhar, JaU 
Tltata, Jhoomar, Roopak, Sooltakbta, Paneb and Chapak and also the musical instrument 
Seb-iar (three wires) mis.called Sttar, and 12 Sanies (styles) of KawaJl, including JauapooH, 
Kabirt and Khalrabadt, 

MOULAISA KAMALUDDBEN ABDVR RAZZAK, theson of Timur Langesmt to India 36 
years later as an ambassador of Sbab Rukb Shah to the court of Vtjyanagar, he discovered 
Deccan the seat of music, and when the Sultan conquered it, he took hundreds of male 
and female performers to the North, among them being the great Afa/lr Qopal, of unrivalled 
fame. The latter was presented at the royal court and his defeat in the musical combat with 
the exclusive genius, Khusrao, was an event of historic importance. His pranks and romances 
are a well spring of sunny delightful humour. His composition in Bril Bhasba and 
Persian are of enthralling sweetness and charm* Amir Khusrao’s memory will remain, brilliant 
and ever green. Deccan was flooded by great masters of this Art, and the city of Vtjyanagar 
was the principal magnet which drew hundreds into its ocean of melodic lustre, under the 
patronage of its emperors. At every gate of the city wall hundreds of dancing girls were 
stationed. Demonstrations were given by them on every occasion and they led the royal 
processions and danced in durbars. 

SULTAN MOJiAMMAD SHAH TUOLUK, in his glorious reign, a most fantastic circular 
structure called Tarabad was erected in Doulatabad» This was embellished by tastefully 
furnished rooms, all round in the shape of an amphitheatre, with a huge demonstration 
hall in the centre* In these elegant rooms, open to view, reclined beautiful maidens, 
on swings surrounded by handmaids in glittering costumes. The Darogha or leader, was a 
Persian nobleman of high extraction, named SHAMSUDDIN TABRIZ. The title of Amir 
was bestowed on the preceptor, thus pointing to the prestige and status in which music 
was held in those days. This " etyslum of Joy" with its most elaborate arrangements was 
reserved for the entertainment of royal guests, who, as a great mark of favour, were 
located there. Grand variety performances took place, under the able guidance of the 
Choudhary in the domed hall reserved for the purpose. 

The harmmiy of Arab«Persian-Hindu music had by this time resulted in many new 
tunes such as Zeeluf, Nowroz, Zangalat Irmi, Yemen, Hoossetnt, Zllla, Durbart, Hejaz 
KhamaJ, Sarparda etc. These were adopted and sung all throughout the Empire. 
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52 fumes of Tmbi ia voffue were: Gum, Pm^, A§t^ Oaa0th, Bludn^, Gup»kt 
Koobm^ Avmlti, SbtsOb^ Jym J0wat, Rapak, Dam, Ula, Shiitai, Amatio, Ramg, Danom, 
Oai iMm, Haaa Uta^ simaag Uta, Raagvat, Ra/, Sangad, Wmatt, Aag, HaaBaatali^h, Jay^ 
Naadaa, KookbJa, Daapak, Nartbaki, Ram, Sam, Ahtaaad, Abbiaaad, Barabor, Bedbadbor, 
Bit, Kal, Orcba, Pbar, Yak, Rajbadb, Sarbtkrat, Jaymangat, Oandbarp, Biluam, Parbat, 
Raatdfbara, Nant. 

In the illustriotis reign of the dazzling Ttmariaa, a still more vigorons impulse was 
given to all Arts and reforms; hence there are endless eletant mementoes of a brave* noble, 
brilliant race, who conquered, governed* and achieved ererlasting glory* 

In AkbaPs glorious reign the fountains of learning overflowed and spread to all parts 
of the vast Bmpire* 

TAN.SBN, the divinely inspired, unequalled paragon of cadences, personification of 
sound, was one of the Naa^Rataa, (nine gems) of the illustrious royal court. He was India's 
last brilliant jewd in the sphere of music* the hero of countless dazzling stories, the writer 
of many books, the creator of many classical melodies* now lies buried in a modest grave 
in Qwallor, His tomb is overshadowed by a tamarind tree. Musicians make pilgrimage 
to his memory, lay offerings at the tomb, and a strong superstition prevails that by 
chewing the leaf of that tamarind tree, the human voice gains in sweetness and beauty. 
The descendants of Tin-aea are now known as Sanyas, and mostly inhabit the district of 
Alwar. Tin means variation, apd San means bath, i. e. bathed in variations, tan-saa, the 
unapproachable* still inspires one with awe, stands high like a luminous star of unabated 
brilliance* scintillating throughout the confused centuries. 

Other famous musicians were - Oopal, Noubat Kban, Par Baan Khan, Tan Tarang 
Kban, Bax Bahadur, Mian Lai, Saigyan Kban, Rang San, Sobban Kban, Barkat All, 
Baba Qlrandas, Masaat Kban and Rabaam Kban. The female noted musicians were* 
Rabaamaa, Sbarfoo, Haara, Qalbadan, Sakbbadan and Mussammat. The expert dancers 
were* Prakaab, UtllooJI, Waxaaran, Sbab ZadI, JIddan and BIggan, The Aina Akbarl, speaks 
of 41 efficient musicians attached to the Royal Durbar in the reign of the mighty Emperor 
Akbar, who was a great reformer, a patron of all Arts and sciences* and a great lover 
of music. HaHdas Swaml, Tan-sen’s Guru, was a musician and sage* who lived at 
Brindaban on the sacred banks of the Jumna. The SwamPs seraphic compositions form 
the basis of many a legendary lore. 

RAJA MAN TANWAR, the ruler of Qwallor, invented the Bbrupad style of singing, 
and the school of Qwallor rose into prominence. 

SULTAN HOOSSBIN SHARK!, of Jaunpur was another devoted lover of music and 
who invented 4 kinds of Todi. Nalk Bakhsboo whose powers were second to none; BaUoo, 
Pandvl, Ixthung, Jurjoo, Bbagwan, Dbondaa and Daloo, were all renowned musicians of 
those times. 

RANI MIRABAI, of Udaipur, poetess-mnrician, dissatisfied with the vanities of the 
world, consecrated her life to the services of Bbaians (divine comporitions) in the temple 
at CbHor. This beautiful monument stands to-day known as MIrabaPs temple. The wind 
whistles a mournful melody to the invisible spirit that may still haunt its beloved precincts. 
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Practical Experts 


The dulcet pathos of SnnlSM, Kabtrdas, Bhikoodia, TulsMs^ HartdSa, Uida Kapota, 
their predecessors and successors, are remembered and cited with affection and reverence to 
this day. These were godly men, who preferred asceticism to worldly enjoyment and made 
music their life-long study. The eminent Paadarik Vithat, too, lived in these glorious times* 

The famous singers of JBHANOIIf court were ChatarKhaUt Patvizad, Jehangifdadt 
KhurramdSkt, Makhu, HamxJ and BUaa Khan, son of TinSen. 

The principal artists of SHAH JEHAN'S durbar were Jaganath, who received the title 
of Kavtrai (prince of poets), from the Emperor, DIraag Khan, Lai Khan, known as Ounaa. 
atudra (ocean of excellences), and the son-in-law of Bllas Khan. Dirang Khan and J9gan» 
noth were awarded their weight in silver in token of appreciation. 

In the latter half o( the 18th century, Muslim power declined and the country began 
to be influenced by the English, and the decay of all indigenous Arts set in. A slow and 
snre death gripped the colt of music too. 

MOHAMMAD SHAH RANQILAY, (merry), 1719 A, D. was the last Emperor who 
had performers of repute attached to his Court. Among them were Adarang, Sadarang, 
the preceptors of the Khyal, style of singing, and Short, the initiator of the Tappa, style of 
singing. Most of their compositions are associated with the name of Mohammad Shah. 
They brought these styles to the highest form of perfection. Enticing, classical adornments 
featured the many new modes, like Rekhta, Qout, Tarana, Tervat, Qazzat, Kalbana, Marcia, 
Soz, etc* Noor Khan, Ladoo Khan, Piyere Khan, Janee, Qootam Rasul, Shakoor, Mukhan, 
Tithoo, Mlthoo, Mohammad Khan and CheJJoo Khan were all experts of fame. 

Since the advent of the Muslims, theoretical labour of authorship was reserved for 
the Hindu authors and Sanscrit scholars, and the practical Sangtt, was rendered by the 
Muslims, lately in blissful ignorance of theory. Asatuddowlah, the Vazir Nawah of 
Lucknow who wrote Naghmai, was an expert musician himself. The Kings of Oudh were 
the lust rulers holdng the sceptre of Muslim supremacy in India, and all the members 
of the Royal family excelled in the Art of dancing and singing. The last king. Valid All 
Shah, was a past master in the Art. Many important works are ascribed to his name. 
The classical music of India seemed to be coming to an end* 

The followers of Tan-Sen were divided into two musical sections, the Rubkbtyas 
and Beenkars. Both were classically represented in Rampur, a State sheltered by an 
amphitheatre of the Himalayan range, in the north of India : the RubWbtyas, were repre¬ 
sented by Mohammad Alt Khan, and the Beenkars, by Vazir Khan, the descendant of Nabt 
Khan, of the court of Emperor Mohammad Shah. The rulers of Rampur, have not only 
been great patrons of the ancient Art, but were themselves celebrated musicians and poets. 
Nawah Katbe All Khan and Sahebzadeh Saadat All Khan, were both musical genius; 
while the late ruler, Nawab Hamid All Khan, combined in him the great tradition of his 
Royal house by being an eminent poet-musician-theorist* Classical Sangh, was controlled 
by a group of extremely clever practical experts. Hidden from the curious gazes of 
man’s eyes were Vazir Khan Beenkar, Ply are Saheb Dhrupadya, Muztata Khan Khyall, 
AH Raz'a Khan, singer of Koul Kalbana, Pida Hoosseln, the Sarode player, Mohammad 
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Alt Khan, the player, and Aeb^um, the extraordinary dancer of the honse of Kalka 

Btadadia. All these excelled in their own spheres and were complete masters in their respectire 
Art. They have disciples who are endeavonring to keep alive the noble legacies handed down 
to them from their forefathers. Rampur guarded the knowledge of musical culture with such 
jealous secrecy that very few indeed were privileged to enjoy the high class classical SangH, 
in full. Gnests were honoured with an occauonal performance, but the great wealth and store 
of information remained with those who were versed in it. Among the many noted 
musicians of recent times, the names of Mohammad Khan, Sheroobat, Omrao Khan, Khosbal 
Khan, may be mentioned. Haddoo Khan, held an undisputed sway over his contemporary 
Khyal ^gers, so did Haaaoo Khan and Tanras Khan. Vaxtr Khan {Dhamar singer) ; 
Alifan, and Taaudduck Rasui, {Ttrwat and Tarana singers); Dndn PatehsinghR, Kudao 
Singh, Zorawar Singh and Naarat Khan {Pakhwajh or drummers); Qoolam Alt (Sarode- 
player); VarlsAlt, Jamaladdtn Khan, Mnaharal Khan (Bee/i.players); Bahadur Sea Khan 
(/?u6/i6.piayer); Imrat Sen, Rahim Sen, Kale Khan (Sftar.players); AH Hoosseta, Zaktraddin 
Khan (KhandaH BonI): Imdad Khan, Alabande, Waheed Khan, Lateef Khan, Nasiruddeen 
Khan, Im^etKhan,yrtrethelaatexpoaeatsoithei^handariBant. These musicians are dead; 
and now their progenies are groping in the dark to grasp the hidden meanings, in vain sacri¬ 
ficing .their lives to attain the unknown, the breathing fragetf/es of confused humanity. 

Thus we see that at a very early period of history. Indian music had developed into 
a science, rich and perfect in composition, combining in a high degree the requisite virtues 
of melody and rythm. With Muslim influence, northern music underwent vital changes, 
gaining considerably in beauty. With the decline of the Muslim power the Art of music too 
declined. During the early supremacy of the English, the remaining vitality was completely 
crippled. They thought it semi-barbarous. One or two scholars. Sir William Jones and 
Ralph Griffiths, made some attempts to understand the subject, but their interest was 
academic and antiquarian. At present, music receives no support or impetus from Govern¬ 
ment, with the consequence that it has deteriorated both in quality and quantity. Had it 
not been that music came to be more or less confined to the Durbars, it would have been 
totally extinct. These Court-artists were preserved and exhibited more as curiosities than 
as exponents of a great Ail. Even the Indian princes under the so-called “new education”, 
acquired hybrid notions and began to display indifference towards Indian music. The 
older generation of musicians died away without bequeathing their knowledge to their 
representatives and descendants. 

All that remained of a once snperb Art therefore suffered deplorable neglect- Such a 
state of medley consequently resulted in producing upstarts and charlatans, who.-affecting'poses, 
had the impudence to bring out books on the subject, and also pot up puppet shows to a 
sensation-loving public in the western world and India, a matter completdy meaningless 
and misleading. THE 'SOUL OP INDIA' POSSESSES A CREATIVE MISSION, OF 
WHICH IT IS HALF CONSCIOUS, PARTLY YIELDING TO AND PARTLY 
STRUGGLING AGAINST THE TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. GRADUALLY 
CRYSTALLISING IN ITS TRUE FORM AND GETTING CONSECRATED TO ITS 
TRUE WORK. 
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Practical Szpcrtt 


ALmAOHANI, was undoabtedly one of the greatest works on mnaici ever written by any 
onet in any age and in any dime* It describes'the select 100 basic melodies of the Abbande 
period in metre, composed by famous poets for the specific melody, denoting the rythm and 
key to its composition* It also gives most elaborate life history of the famous 100 muticians 
and their marvellotts achievements, and also the details of 100 select instruments, 

AL.AQHANI, in Arabia, a stupendous work of 21 large volumes, and centuries later, 
RISALAB TAN SBN in India, the 2 great important musical works, clarify the following 
points, bringing music on a systematic basis,—: 

1. The eJasstcal melodies, their uses and symbolic significances. 

2. The noted musicians, of the times. 

3. The Instruments, of the times. 

4. The determination of the classical styles, of the times. 

It is significant to see that many of the RhP, and instruments bear the same 
names in India derived from the parent stock in Arabia. Herewith a few esctracts from 
Al-Agbaat~—: "There are 18 kinds of drums. 

DUPP, was played on the nuptial night of BHkh and Suleiman. 

TOPHA, was played by the Hebrews before the Golden Calf. 

AL-MISRI, was played by the Egyptians. 

MORABBA, was patronized by the noted Towais. 

JAHILI, was used by the professional females, Kalaa, Karina, and DaJInl. 

TABLUL KABIR, a monster drum the height of a man, was played by the male 
professionals MughannI. 

Other drums were:— Bandair, RIk, TIr, Daera, Shakshak, Maxhar, Qtrbal, SIptik, 
Atari and Tabl. ( The Indian Tubla, has derived its name from Tab!). 

The DUPP, sounds a social note. 

The TABL, sounds a martial call. 

The TABL, main varieties were—: Duhol, (Dhol), Kus, Kasa, and Dubdub. Other 
musical instruments were Arghaaun (a monster organ), Buk, Nakkar, Aafar, Nadir, 
Maxmar, (reed pipes, played by female professionals leading armies), and Tumbur, 7thi century. 
Buk, was a long spiral cylindrical shell or conch which was sounded on important occassions 
in the 8th. century in Arabia. Buk, corresponds with the Sank, (conch in India). 

The DUPP, was introduced in Europe by the Moors. 

The TUBL.KHANA, (band house) was a Royal insignia, in charge of an Amir. 
The Sultans’ band in Arabia comprised of the following instruments:- Kusats, (Kettle 
drums) 40. Duff, 20, trumpets 20. Abwak, (horns) 20. Maxmur, 4. and Duhol, 4. 
The loss of a Tabikhana, meant a national defeat and a severe blow." 

From RIsalae JHa Sen. 

"The nakkar KtfANA,of the Emperor Akbar, ©f Indiai comprised of the following—: 
Kutga, (monster kettle drums) 18 pairs. Nakkara, (big drums) 20 pairs. Dhol, 4. 
Surnal, (reed pipes) 9. Karna, (large trumpet) 6. Nafirl, (trumpet) 2. Sing, (horn) 2. 
and JhanI, (cymbol) 3 pairs. Such a Nakkar Khaaa was an attribute of soverrignty." 
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From Al-Agbani- 

**MUSiKI^ means OA/ii« (singing). 

MUSlKA/l^ means MogbMut, (singer). 

MUSIKAHIYA, means instruments. 

OHINA, sras of several styles as follows—was lamentation. N«s6, was secular, 
Bah, was the repitition of a melodic phrase, Misra, was restricting the tetrachoral 
limit. Nmbid, means measured singing (on Wl), Tartil, means unmeasured singing 
(on Lay.) 

OHINA AL RAKI^ and Mutkar, means classical Art songs. A$ba, means melody and 
Bekaf means time. Musical syllables such as—;Wr, La, Tar, Re, Ttrt, Ya, Aman, and Ab, 
were inserted between words, or in the beginning, or end, to harmonise with the measure, 
vers^ or tune* rythmically, (In India we insert Ha.t, Miyan, Rt, Are and so on). 

There were 3 classical important methods in which songs were sung pointing to the fact 
that human voice received academic precision and training. Istly, the Solo; 2ndly, the Cborus, 
and 3rdly, the Antipbon. The cboral symphony, brought into full play the beauty of trained 
human voices with its complement of variations, trills, grace notes, and all the adornments 
of finest singing, showing an extremely advanced stage of music. (Choral singing, was of 
Hastern origin and not of the West). 

AL-QARBID, who flourished in the reign of Yazid II, was gifted with such a rare 
golden voice that he was said to receive h<s training and inspiration from a hidden Jinn, 

One day while singing on a grand festive occasion, he was suddenly struck dumb, but 
the song floated in the atmosphere long after, and the assembly did not realise what had 
happened so overpowered were they by the magic of his singing, till gradually the strains 
subsided, and they discovered that AhOareU, was struck dumb and had died by the power 
ol the Jlan, (716), but his beautiful voice haunted the precincts and attracted large audiences. 

SARBID, was the leading exponent of Sakeel, rythros; pilgrims to Mecca clamoured 
for his singing. He was the leading artist in the concerts of Jamlla. He also played on the Ud 
(lute). Duff, and Katib (musical wand). 

ZALZAL, (styled AIDarIb), who flourished in the reign of Mabdl, (775), was a pupil of 
MoussIIt, and the most famous Od player, without an equal before or after. He invented the 
Ud’uI'Shubbat, (the fish shaped), which surpassed all other Uds. He was of a very humble origin. 

ZIRYAL, in the reign of Abdar Rahman, II, (852), received large sums from the 
privy purse of the monarch* He was most deeply versed in all the branches of musical 
Art. Tradition spoke of his knowing 10,000 tunes, with their specific Alkars (airs). He 
introduced the Mizrab, (plectrum), made of an eagles' talon. He was the founder of 
Muslim music history in Cordova, Spain, and his powerful influence passed on, into the South 
of Africa, where it still lives,” 
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Chapter IV 

Sur Adhya (uw of tones) 

SANQITt is formed of San (tones), and Tits (times). Bach is dependent upon the 
other for a complete sympathetic arrangement for a final expression of Osyaa (singing), 
Vadaa (playing), and Nrltya (dancing). All creations in nature have sounds. Some are 
postttve, and loud, and can be heard distinctly without paying special attention to them 
like thunder, the roaring of the sea, the bellowing of a buffalo-, there are other sounds 
that are definite, and have to be listened to with attention, like the singing of the 
birds, the whispering of the winds, and the trickle of water-, then there are the third kind 
of sounds that are Inner, and have to be perceived by developing the hidden subtle sense of 
hearing, like the movement of the stan, the vibrations In the atmosphere, and an unexpressed 
melody.unidentified. These 3 kinds of sounds were defined , by the ancients and determined 
into Sun, Surats, and Srutls, forming a comprehensive scale, as the foundation of music, 

SURS, (full tones) are positive, and 7 in number viz*. Sa, Re, Oa, Ma, Pa, Dha, Nl, 
called Saptak, (diatonic scale). 

SURATS, (semitones) are definite, and 5 in number, and together with the Saptak, 
form a chromatic scale of 12 notes called Sargam. 

SRUTIS, (quarter tones) are shades of tones, to be perceived by an Inner sense of 
perception, lO in number; so that together with the Saptak, snd Sargam, constitute a com¬ 
prehensive scale of 22 notes, called Murchaaa. Murchana, is a delicate stage comprising 
of vibrations, spread over by 22 notes of a classical scale, finely distributed in the melodies 
to be used with ultra care and precision, to distinguish the secret of the true basis of the 
formation of a Rig. The Srutls, are not imaginary sensations but concrete tones to be 
used with knowledge and profound study* 

Saptak, (octave). 

ANUDAT, Svarh and Udat, are 3 octaves which a classical singer must develop. 

VADAN, playing, on a classical instrument like Been, must develop the 5 octaves, viz: 
fliandra Tir Saptak, the lowest octave. Mandra Saptak, the lower octave. Madhya Saptak, 
the medium octave. Tar Saptak, the higher octave and Tir Tir Saptak, the highest octave. 

OAIK, was a title given to one who was able to render Tans, variations of the 3 octaves, 
Mandra, Madhya, and Tar, with its full complement of tones and with ease Mandra, is 
produced from the head, Madhya, from the throat, and Tir, from the abdomen. The 
modern singer renders an octave and a half, hardly going beyond* 

AROHl, is ascending from low to high in the scale; Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni. 

AVROHI, is descending from high to low in the scale; Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa, Ma, Ga, Re, 

Sa, written as such belongs to the Madhya Saptak, middle octave* 

Sa, written with a dot above belongs to the Tir Saptak, high octave. 

Sa, written with a dot below belongs to the Mandra Saptak, lower octave. 
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DIVISION OF NOTES. 

To portray to our minds the most exquisite harmony which the shades of tones 
form in Indian music by a cut and dried theory is out of the question. There are tones 
half'tones, quarter-tones and eighths of tones* The difference in these sounds as can 
be well imagined is so subtle and so exquisitely fine that before one has the consciousness 
of one sound, it has merged into the other of its own accord, forming soft modulations 
and unexpected impressions. They are unuttetably pure, classically beautiful and sublime in 
expression. These shades of tones correspond with the Murchanas, previously mentioned. 

There is a certain stage in each note, which is neither tivra (sharp), nor Kama! 
(flat), but a sound in between the two. This sound or note is called the Shadh Sor, and 
forms the central sound of a note. There are three tones in a higher key than the Shadh; 
and three tones in a lower key than the Shadh; and these together form the seven tones 
in one note* 

A tone which is one degree higher than the Shadh, is called Tivra. 

A tone which is two degrees higher than the Shadh^ is called TamTivra, 

A tone which is three degrees higher than the Shadh, is called Tam-TIvra. 

A tone which is one degree lower than the Shadh, is called KSmai. 

A tone which is two degrees lower than the Shadh, is called AtlmKornal. 

A tone which is three degrees lower than the Shadh, is called ShlkaH. 

These are the seven tones that divide the one note. The subtlety and fineness of 
these sounds may better be imagined than written. To an untrained ear these delicate 
shades of tone are meaningless and are hardly discernible. He is merely conscious of 
an exquisite flow of sounds, all blending into one another, making a graceful whole. 
These seven notes correspond with the Marchaaas, already mentioned These divisions of 
notest as given in the ancient texts of Sanscrit works, are too complicated to be understood 
and one gets thoroughly puzzled* As a matter of fact, there are twenty-two Marchaaas, 
or shades of tones in one scale in Indian music; and the difference in these is merely that 
of a hair-breadth, hardly distinguishable to the fo'reign ear in a melody. And yet H ts these 
delicate soands, which are of great importance in the formation of a tune and in retaining 
its indiyiduai and dasstcai character. They are clear sounds and easily heard when an 
expert renders them slowly and distinctly in the scale. The classical Rags are discriminated 
only by the Bhed, (secret), of application of Marchaaas. The Marchaaas or 22 Shratis, are 
Teebra, Kamodvati, Muada, Chaadovatt, (Kharaj), Dayavati, Ranjiai, Raktika, (Risbab), 
Radri, Krodahi, (Gandhar), Vajrika, Prasarint, Prttt, Marjiai, (Madhyam), Shriti, Ritka, 
Sandipat, Aiapnt, (Pancham), Madanti, Rohint, Ramya, (Dhaivat), Ugra, and Shrobtni, 
(Nishad). 

The range of tones in the classical Sangit, is extensive. One octave comprises of 22 
tones. A Been, player has to manage 5 octaves and must be able to manipulate 110 tones. 
A singer should develop 3 octaves i,e, 66 tones, and render them with ease. The instrument 
to be used for the kesrtone is Tambara. The modern music teacher is a slave to the harmo¬ 
nium, which shatters the sense of true hearing, and thus the pupil becomes deaf at the very 
initial stage. Classical SaagB, has no place in the modem Indian home, and there is the tragedy* 
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Personified Chronicles of SURS, (notes) 


Sttr Adbya 


SHUDH pure Sun, [notes! are seYen in number and are named individually as 
Khmraior Sbadf, Risbab, Oandh^, Madbyam,Pancbam, Dbatvat, taxA.Niabad, and collectively 
they are called Saptaki and to simplify their use in music, they have abbreviated names to distin¬ 
guish them, such as Sa, Re, Oa, Ma, Pa, Dba, These San, have interesting biographies, 
human and supernatural in composition. They are human in having temperaments, cos¬ 
tumes and colours, and like products of nature* flourish in particnlar seasons. They are 
descended from the Heavenly bodies and trace thdr lineage from above. Certain Sun, are 
dominant at certain stages of a man’s life, they are produced from the various parts of the 
body. The San, occur in certain animals from whom they are taken. Those Sun, which 
possess hot temperaments have the mysterious faculty of curing those afiBicted with rheumatism 
and such ailments, and vice-versa; provided they are sung by high-minded and noble souls, 
and at the specified season of the year and hour of the day, when they should be sung; 
then alone will the desired effect be obtained. 

Temperaments are astrological; as the various Sun, are grouped under the rulership 
of the seven planets; and the planets according to the canons of astrology; are given 
rulership over the elements. The Sun and Mars are considered to be hot; as they rule the 
elements of fire, Jupiter and Moon rule water, Venus and Mercury rule air, and Saturn 
rules the element of the earth. Hence these various temperaments. 

Astronomically, the day is divided into twelve equal parts of light, and twelve equal 
parts of the night. This is done from sunrise to sunset, and from sunset to sunrise again. 
These parts are given planetary rulerships, and each astronomical hour may vary in length accord¬ 
ing to the latitude of the place and season, the knowledge of which is very necessary to know 
the exact Rag, which is to be played or sung to produce the desired effect, at the 
specific time. 

KHARAJ,SHADJ or Sa, means original, and born of 6. This note is Acbal, (permanent) 
This Sur, is under the protection of Agnl Deva, and like Panebam, does not lend itself 
to change into Tivra, (.sharp) or Romal (flat,) but is permanent. It is connected with 
the first Heavens and the planet called Kamar, moon in Arabic. It has a peaceful temperament. 
In effect it is cool and moist. Its complexion is blue. It is arrayed in exquisite azure white 
garments and starry ornaments. Its seasons are-all the seasons of the year. This note is pro¬ 
duced from the abdomen. Its sound has been taken from the cry of the bird Taooa, peacock. 
It is prevalent in the voice of a human being when he is seventy years old. This tone is 
necessary and harmonious in all the RStgs, 

RISHAB, or Re, means Boll, This Sur, is under the protection of Brabma. This 
tone changes into Ttvra, or Kdmal, It is connected with the second Heavens and the planet 
called Atarud, Mercury in Arabic. It has a hopeful temperament. In effect it is cold and dry. 
Its complexion is pale-green; it is arrayed in a green costume and is decorated with fairy 
ornaments. Its season is the hot season* This note is produced from the heart. Its sound 
has been taken from the cry of the lord Paptba. This note is prevalent in the voice of a 
human being when he is sixty years old* It is harmonious in the tunes Oss and Kanbra, 
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and quite unpleasant in MalkaoB and tltndole; etc. It has three SAivtfs; shades of tones 
Ktunodvati, Maadm and Chaadovati. 

QANDHAR or Oa, means a woman whose beloved and children are dead. This is 
under the protection of Saraavatt. This note changes into Ttvra and Komat, It is connected 
mth the third Heavens and the planet called Zobra, Venus in Arabic. It is of a sad temperament. 
In effect it is cold and moist. Its complexion is pale and arrayed in grey garments. Its 
season is the hot weather. This note is produced from the chest. Its sound has been 
taken from the cry of the animal Qoos-fand. It is prevalent in the voice of a human being 
aged fifty. It is pleasant in the tunes Kalingra, and Kbam^, and is quite unpleasant in 
Sirat^[. It has three Srutis: Ranfini, Ragtika and Krodtbi. 

MADHYAM or Ato, means moderate or middle. This Sur is tinder the protection of 
Mabadev. It changes into Tivra or fComal, It is connected with the fourth. Heavens, and 
the planet called Sbams, Sun in Arabic. It has a restless temperament. In effect it is hot 
and dry. Its completion is red. It is arrayed in reddish black garments and is heavily 
ornamented. Its season is the hot season. It is produced from the throat. Its sound has 
been taken from the cry of the bird Saras, Crane. It is prevalent in the voice of a human 
being when he is forty years old. This note is pleasant in Matkaas, and Bebag, and 
unpleasant in Bhopal!. It has three Srutis: Prasariat, Prltl and Matilal. 

PANCHAM or Po, means fifth. This note is under the protection of Lakshml. It is 
connected with the fifth Heavens and the planet called Mlrrlkb, Mars in Arabic. Pa is 
Achal, like Sa, but is taken in such Pags, where Pa, occurs* It has a passionate temperament. 
In effect it is warm and dry. Its complexion is red, and is arrayed in yellow garments. Its 
season is the rainy weather. This note is produced from the mouth. Its sound has been 
taken from the cry of the bird Royal, Cuckoo. It is prevalent in the voice of a human being 
when he is thirty years old. It sounds pleasant in the tunes TTfdl, and Asavrt, and is quite 
unpleasant in Malkaus, and Hindole. 

DHAIVAT or DHA, means black hearted. This Sar is under the protection of Qaaesh. 
It changes into Tivra, or Komal. It is connected with the sixth Heavens and the planet 
called Mashtari, Jupiter in Arabic. It has an equable temperament. In effect it is moist 
and wet. Its complexion is green, and arrayed in veridion garments with lovely ornaments- 
Its season is the rainy weather. It is produced from the palate. Its sound has been 
taken from the neighing of a horse. This note is prevalent in the voice of a human being 
when he is twenty yean old. It is harmonious in BIlkwal, Aiafya, etc , and is inharmonious 
in Zeelaf, and MalsoH, etc. It has three Srutis: Rltka, Sandlpnl and Mundautl. 

NISHAD or Nt, means seated. This Sur is protected by Surya. It changes into 
Tivra, or Komat. It is connected with the seventh Heavens and the planet called Zohot, 
Saturn in Arabic. It has a contemplative temperament. In effect it is cold and dry. Its 
complexion is ochre; it is arrayed in black garments and is most beautifully ornamented* 
Its season is the cold weather. It is produced from the nose. Its sound has been taken from 
the trumpeting of an elephant* This note is prevalent in the voice of a human being when he 
is ten years old* It is pleasant in Blbag, Partd, etc , and quite unpleasant in Swatb, etc- It 
has three SnttlKRobtat, Ramya, and Kshoblnl. 
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8w Adhyft 


Table of 22 Murchanas. (quarter tones). 


Names Rags in which they occur 


1. 

2. 

Teebra 

Komodvati, 

is 

11 

Sbudh Sa, 

Ati Romal Re, 

9 9 

9 9 

In all Rags, 
Bhairaon, 

Shri, Lalit, 

Jogiya Asavri, 

3. 

Munda, 

•• 

Komal Re, 

9 9 

Bhairaveen, 

Shri, 

Ramkali, 

4. 

Chandovati 

t » 

Shikari Re, 

9 9 

Bibhas, 

Gouri, 

Prabhavati, 

5. 

Dayavatl, 

>» 

Shudh Re, 

1 9 

Yemen. 

Bilawal, 

Kafi, 

6. 

Ranjini, 

9 > 

Ati Komal Ga, 

>9 

Komal Bageshri. 

Todi, 

Darbari, 

7. 

Ragtika, 

» t 

or Tivra Re, 
Komal Ga, or 

9 9 

Bageshri, 

Bhopal, 

Malkaus, 

8. 

Roudrt, 

f 1 

Ta Tivra Re, 

Shudh Qa, 

9 9 

Rageshri. 

Bhopal, 

Yemen, 

9. 

Krodihi. 

f > 

Tivra Ga, 

9 1 

Yemen, 

Tilak Kamode, 


10. 

Vairlka, 

» 1 

Shudh Ma, 

9 9 

Chhaya 

Bihag, 

Bilawal, 

11. 

Parsarini, 

1 » 

Tivra Ga, 

9 9 

Chhaya, 

Bihag, 

Purbee, 

12. 

Priti, 

9 9 

Ta Tivra Ma, 

9 9 

Chhaya, 

Kalyan. 

Basant. 

13. 

Marjini, 

} t 

Tam Tivra Ma, 

9 9 

Chhaya, 

Purya, 

Basant. 

14. 

ShrM, 

9 9 

Shudh Pa, 

9 9 

In all Rags where Pa. occurs. 


15. 

Ritka* 

9 9 

Ati Komal Dha, 

9 9 

Komal Bageshri, 


Bhairaon, 

16. 

Sandipni, 

9 9 

Komal Dha, 

9 9 

Asavri, 

Bhairaveen, 

Bibhas, 

17. 

Alapnl, 

9 9 

Shudh Dha, 

9 9 

Berari, 

Bhopali, 

Sohini, 

18. 

Madanti, 

9 9 

Tivra Dha, 

9 9 

Pahari, 

Kukab, 

Yemen, 

19. 

Rohini, 

9 9 

Ati Komal Ni, 

99 

Komal Bageshri, 

Jejevanti, 

Megh, 

20. 

Ramya, 

9 9 

Komal Ni, 

9 9 

Bhairaveen, 

Asavri, 

Megh, 

21. 

tJgra, 

9 I 

Shudh NI, 

9 9 

Bilawal. 

Khamaj, 

Durga, 

22. 

Kshobini, 

9 9 

Tivra Ni, 

9 9 

Durga, 

Khamaj, 

Gunkali, 


I have heard Pl/oo, and Deepak, in Rampur, with the full complement of Murchanas, 
and on rare This. Such a profound performance is totally extinct in India today. 

CHHAYA, is a RSgt in which occurs Tlvra Qa, and all the 4 kinds of Ma. Such a 
Chhaya, was sung by Rupmatl, the songstress of Mandu, when she performed Sail in me¬ 
mory of Baz Bahadur. There are other classical Rags, in which occur a Sbudh, tone and 
its corresponding Srutis. The secret of applying these tones are known to the Ounts, 
(experts). Any violation of the prescribed law is regarded as sacrilege. 

Close observation of A! Aghant, Alae Akbari, and Rtsaihi Tan Sen, sum up the 
Important fact that the Murchanas, the basis of the classical Arabian and Indian Rhgs 
remain the mtup scientifically* proving the 2 systems as identical. In course of time the 
practice deferred, the method of pr^uctag the voice and rendering TWns, became individual, 
so that though the classical melody remained the same it sounded different, because the 
traintttg was different and the style of singing was distinctive. THE HINDUSTANI 
MUSIC, IS BASED UPON THE EARLY ARABIAN MUSIC IS INDEED VERY 
CLEAR & INTERESTING. 
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Chapter V 

Tal Adhya, (Law of Time) 

The secret of the gravitation of the Universe, the poise, balance and discipline of the 
movement of the Heavens and earth is symbolically and mystically the result of Rhythmic 
Motions. Rhythm, is the essence of music. The production of tones, at regular beats, is 
the law and order of music. In Saagit, there are 2 kinds of rhythms. One is tal, and the 
other is 

T/tL (time), is an important factor regulating the relative durations of musical 
sounds, a mathematical proportion of equal returning values of symmetrical beats. Ta/, 
comprises of vibrations, and vibrations are based upon the beat of human pulse, hence 
tSI, pulsates with human life itself. TS/, is an abbreviated form of Tindoo, and Lasya, 
th, for Tandao^ and L*, for LSaya. Mahadeo and Parbatl, danced in ecstacy to the rhjdhm 
of the universe. Mahadeo's dance was culled TSndao, and Parbatl’s response was called Lj^ya, 
which descended to Krishna, and to the Oopis, and on to the women of Sourashtra. The com¬ 
bined mystical measure was called tal, which was played on the classical drum PakhavaJ, 
an invention attributed to Mahadeo. In course of time many drums were invented like 
Tubla, Tasa, Choaghada, Nakkara, Damra, JhanJ, Dhol, Kartal, Manjera, and Daera. 
tSIs, invented by Amir Khusrao,. 700 years ago and still surviving the many centuries 
are: Pushtoo, Zoobahar, Savarl, Kawall, Sultakhta, Jat, TIrtala, Ada, Chouiala, Zumra, 
Distan, Khamsa, Farodast, Kaid, Pahalvan, Pat, Chapak, and Asvari. The Matras iu 
these tits, range from 4 to 32. The popular tals, are Keherva, Dadra, Ektal, TIrtal, 
ChoatJU, Rupak, Jhaptat, Khemta, Zumra, Chachar, Dhamar, DIpchandl, Tltwada, Tevra, 
Qazul, Kawall, Bkval, and Panjabi. The Matras in these tils, rai:ge, from 4 to 16. Other 
classical 73/s, used in Rampur State, in the regime of the late Ruler Hamid Ali Khan, 
in 1924, and also by the last group of famous musicians who gave extraordinary demonstra¬ 
tions in the Music Conference in Baroda in 1916, were, Jagpal, Rudra, Vishnu, Shiv, Brhama, 
Shekar, and Ast. The Matras in these tils, range from 4 to 82, There were 360 varieties 
of tals, in ancient times, systematized and reduced to 92 basic this, by tan Sen, 'further 
reduced to about 25, till 25 years ago, and today there are only about 12 tats, that are 
ix)pularly used. 

LAY (.rhythm), is connected with inner vibrations, and which develops the power 
of apprehension beyond the confines and limits of regular intervals, and transports one into 
the regions extending the mental embrace of melodic freedom, closely related to the plane 
of creation, like the singing of birds, the whistling of winds, and the running of waters. 
tH, is executed with R*^, and NHtya (dance). Lay, is executed with Jodkam, and^Tap, 
(special scales). Lay, is unmeasured tempo. 

THBKA, are tenchnical syllables to be rendered on the drums by both hands and 
sticks. They are 15 in number viz* Dha, Dhtd, Qhi, Ta, Tin, NIn, Na, TIr, Kut, Tat, Kran, 
Tag, Dhin, Dham, and Katta. 
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Tal Adhya 


PARANS, are phrases formed from the syllables, yix~:Tirkat, T/ita, Tina, Katta^ QMaa, 
Kran, Dbadan, Thun, DMgan, Nagan, QhMian. Dhakit, etc. There are unlimited combinations. 

MATRA, is vibration or unitithe duration of a beating of the human pulse, and 
varies in number in the different Ta/s, ranging from 4 to 82. 

ZARB, is a strcke« denoting the division of Matras, in a Ta/, mathematically. 

BILAAiPAT, is slow tempo., Madhya, is medium speed. Dhurat, is fast speed. 
Tha, is half speed. Barobar, is equal speed. Doonl, is double speed. Chougan, is four 
times speed, ^da, is a quarter and a half speed. Sa^a/, is one and a quarter speed. 

A performer starts with Bllampat (slow speed), and displays the Swamp (formation), 
of the Rag, (melody), then proceeds in Madhya, (medium speed); and finally goes off into Dhurat 
(fast speed). After a full exhibition of his mastery over the speeds, he strikes, the difficult 
quarter and half variety of speeds, proving that a demonstration of this kind is not de- 
pendant upon the superficial calculation of measure but is dependant chiefly upon the inner 
rhythm of life, which is linked with the movement of the universe. 

TAL, and Lay, are unconscious motions of calculations which begin to stir when (he 
impression of sounds penetrate our susceptibilities and take a definite shape of melody and 
harmony form, grasping and reducing both to uniformity. This combined sense of feeling is 
music, which rouses the organism, stimulates the currents, wakes the imagination, links up 
durations and fragments of long lost memory and space, and finally acts as mediator for a 
harmonious combination of the manifold factors of life. Manifestly the study of Til a^nd Lay, 
forces, strengthens, and endures the knowledge of Musical education. The class of experts 
who imparted Musical education, on these lines are extinct. 

Music is an Art of sound, and should be accentuated and developed in Tal, (time) and 
Lay, (rhythm). It is not only the outcome of some intellectual process, but is a vital ins¬ 
tinct. Our minds are recepticles of first impressions, and the centre which sets in motion 
the beat of life. Regularity of beat is regularity of physical health. Similarly regularity of 
Tal, and Lay. is regularity in musical education. Music without rhythm is lifeless. The Ori¬ 
ental rhythm restores freedom to spontaneous movements, and lends suppleness to the wealth 
of picturesque turns and twists, offering uurestained outlet to our innermost feelings and 
our original impulses. Rhythm, is instrumental in our perceiving the relations of measured 
duration in faultless music, hence rhythm and time is the expression of symmetry and order 
which penetrates by way of the body to the soul and into the entire man, revealing to him 
the great hidden harmonies of the entire mystic unknown. 

INSTINCT AND CREATIVE FACULTIES ARE DORMANT AND PASSIVE IN 
HUMAN BEINGS. THESE ARE STIRRED BY TAL, AND LAY, INTO ACTION. WITH 
THE SENSE OF TIME AND RHYTHM. COMES THE SENSE OF SOUNDS, FORM¬ 
ING HARMONY AND MELODY. THE LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY SHOWS 
AN APPALLING GAP OF CLASSICAL PERFORMERS AND TEACHERS, OF TXl, 
AND LAY. 
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TSl Chart. 

^ Keherva —Matras 4 


MATRA 

THEKA 

ZARB 

12 3 4 

Dhagin, Tinakdhin, Tagin, Tinakdhin, 

X 

2 

Do Tal—Matras 5 


MATRA 

12 3 

4 5 


THEKA 

Dhin, Dhinak, Tak, 

Dhin, Na, 


ZARB 

X 


2 


3 


Dadra—Matras 6 


MATRA 

12 3 


4 5 

6 

THEKA 

Dhin, Dhin, Na, 


Dha, Tin, Na, 

ZARB 

X 


0 


Pushtoo—Matras 7 

MATRA 

12 3 


4 5 

6 7 

THEKA 

Ta, Ka, Dhin, 

Dha, Dha, 

Dha, Din, 

ZARB 

X 

2 


3 
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Tal Aihyat 


Tal Chart. 

Rupdic—Matras 7 


MATRA 

1 2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

THRKA 

Ta, Thun. Na, 

Dluini, Kit, 

Gid, Gin, 

ZARB 1 

1 

! 

> 

3 


Mol— Matras 8 


MATRA 

, . 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

THEKA 

Kit, Tat. 

Tit, Ta, 

A, 

Dhit, 

Dhit, DhU) 

ZARB 

I " 

i 

2 

0 


3 


—Matras 9 


MATRA 

1 2 1 3 4 

1 

5 6 

7 

H 

9 

THEKA 

1 

Dhiii, Na. iDhaffe. Tirkat. 

1 

Dhiii* (liti, 

f 

Tin. 

Tin, 

Ta, 

ZARB 

1 

X \> 

1 

I 

3 

4 

0 



Sulfakhta —Matras 10 


MATRA 

1 2 

I 3 4 

! 

1 5 6 

7 8 

9 

10 

THEKA 

Dliin, Dliiii, 

1 

1 Dha, Tirkit, 

i 

i Dhin, Dliin, 

i ' 

Dha, Tirkit, 

Tin, 

Na, 

ZARB 

X 

i 0 

j 

i 

1^ 

1 1 

1 

3 

0 
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Tal Chart. 

^ Jhaptal— Matras lO 


matra 

1 2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

8 9 10 

THEKA 

Dhin, Na, 

Dliin, Dhin, Na, 

Kit, Tu, 

Dhin, Dhin, Na, 

ZARB 

X 

2 

0 

3 


Kunbh —Matras II 


MATRA 

1 2 


3 4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 11 

THEKA 

Dlia, Dhid, 

Tik, Tat, Dha, 

Dhid, Nak, 

Tat, 

Kat, Gad, Gin, 

ZARB 

X 0 


3 0 

4 0 

5 

6 7 0 

11 



Khamta—Matras 12 



MATRA 

12 3 


! 

4 5 6 

7 8 

y 

! 

10 11 12 

THEKA 

Dha, Te, Dhe, 

Na, Te, Ne. 

Ta, Te, 

Na, Te, Ne, 

ZARB 

X 


2 

0 

_ 


3 


Ektal. -Matras 12 


MATRA 

1 2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

9 10 

11 12 

THEKA 

ZARB 

Dhin, Dhin, 

X 

Dha, Trik, 

0 

Tu, Na, 

2 

Kat, Ta, 

0 

Dha, Trik, 

3 

Dhi, Na, 

4 
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Td Adhya 


Tal Chart. 

Choutal —Matras 12 


, 

MATRA 1 ] 2 

1 

3 4 

5 6 

7 S 

9 10 

11 

12 

THRKA i Dha, Dlui, 

Dhin, Ta, 

Kat, Ta. 

Dhin, Ta, 

Tit, Kit, 

Gid, 

Gin, 

ZARB 1 X 

\ 

1 

0 

2 

i 

0 

' 

4 



Farodast —Matras 13 


MATRA 

THlvKA 

ZARB 

1 2 

l)hajr<i, TirkaU 

>c 

3 4 

Na^e, Tirkat, 

2 

5 6 

Titta, Tirkat, 

3 

7 8 

Dhin, Dha, 

4 

MATRA 

1 9 10 11 

12 13 



THKKA 

Diiinin, Dlia, Ge. Najr, Ghin, 



1 

ZARB 

t 

0 5 





Adachoutal— Matras 14 


MATRA 

1 2 

. 4 

5 6 

7 8 

9 10 

11 12 13 14 

THEKA 

ZARB 

Dhin, Tirkid, 

X j 

Dili, Na, 

2 

Tu, Na, 

0 

Kat, Ta, 

3 

Tirkid, Dhi, 

0 

Na, Dhi, Dhi, Na, 

4 
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Tal Chart. 

/iimra_Matros \U 


MATRA 

THEKA 

ZARB 

12 3 

Dhin> Dha, Tirkit, 

X 

4 5 6 7 

Dhin, Dhin, Dha, Tit, 

2 

8 9 10 

Tin, Na, Tirkit, 

0 

11 12 13 14 

Dhin, Dhin, Dha, Tit, 

3 

17 


Chachar— -Matras ia 


1 

MATRA I 

12 3 

4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 

THEKA 

Dha, Dhin, In, 

Dha, Ge, Tin, In. 

Na, Tin, In, 

Dha, Ge, Dhin, In, 

ZARB 

X 

2 

0 

3 

18 


—Matras 


MATRA 

12 3 

4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 

THEKA 

Dhin, Dhin, Na, 

Dha, Ga, Tin, Na, 

Ta, Ti, Na, 

Dha,Ga, Dhin, Na, 

ZARB 

X 

2 

0 

3 


19 Dhamar—Matras 


MATRA 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 

THEKA 

Octf DhCi Tci, Dhi* Tflt 

Dha, A, 

Ghe, Te, Ta. 

Ti, Ta. Ta, A, 

ZARB 

X 

2 

0 

3 
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Tal Chart. 


20 

Tilwada 

—Matras l6 

MATRA 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

THEKA 

DhJi, Tirkat, Dhin, Dhin, 

Dha» Dha, Tin, Tin, 

ZARB 

X 

2 

MATRA 

9 10 11 12 

13 14 15 16 

THEKA 

Ta, Tirkat, Dhin, Dbin* 

Dha, Dha, Dhin, Dhin, 

ZARB 

0 

3 


Tirtal —Motras 16 


MATRA 

12 3 4 

5-678 

9 10 11 12 

13 14 15 16 

THEKA 

Ta, Dhin, Dhin, Dha, 

Ta, Dhin. Dhin, Dha, 

Dha,Tin, Tin, Ta, 

Ta. Dhin, Dhin, Dha, 

ZARB 

X 

2 

0 

3 


Punjabi -Matras 16 


MATRA 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

9 10 11 12 

13 14 15 16 

THEKA 

Dha, A, Dhinag, Dha, 

Dha, A, Dhinag, Dha. 

Dha, A, Tinag, Ta, 

Dha, A, Dhinag, Dha, 

ZARB 

X 

2 

0 

1 

3 
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MATRA 


6 7 8 9 


THEKA Dha, Dhid, Nak, Dhid, Nak, Dhtiin. Kit, Dhid, Nak, 


ZARB 


4 5 6 0 


THEKA, \ Dha, A, Dhu, Ma, I Ke, Ta, f Ta, Ka, Dhu. Mo, I Ke, Ta, I Dhu, Ma, Ti, Ta, 1 
Ka, Ta, I Gi> Da, Ga, Na, | 

25 Pooran —Matras 23 

THEKA, I Dha, A, Dha, Ke, Ta, Ke, Ra, | Dhe, Ta, | Ta, Dhe, E. Dhe, E. Ta, A, I Ta, 
Ke. Ta, Ke, Te, Ta, A. [ 

Nakshetar— -Matras 27 

THEKA, t Dha, Dhin, Nak. 1 Tak, Dhin, Nak, | Dha, Kit, Tak, | Dhum, Kit, Tak, I Tag, 
Dhin, Nag, I Tag, Thun, Na, | Kridha, Tag, Nag, 1 Take. Tedha, Kit, 1 Kran, 
Kran, Dha. | 

27 Asvari —•Matras 30 

THEKA, (Dhi. Ta, Ke, Dhi, Ta. Ke, Dhi, Dhi, I Na. Ka. Dhi, Dhi, Ta, Ka. Ti. Na; 1 
Ti, Na, Tir, Kit, Dhi, Na, Dhi, Dhi. I Na, Dhi Dhi. Na, Dhi, Na, I 

28 Savari— Matras 32 

THEKA, I Dhi, I.Na, A, Dhi, I, Dhi, |l, Na, A. Dhi, Dhi, Na, Dhi, Dhi, Na. [Tin, Tirkit, 
Tin, Tin, Na. Tin, | Na, Kat, Ta, Tirkat, Dhin, Na, Dhi, Dhi, Na. I 
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Chapter VI 

Ast Adhya* ( Law of Musical Instruments) 

SANQIT, (vocal, instrumental music and dancing), came into being with the crea> 
tion of humanity as an essential part of their existence. In India from ancient times music 
had attained a high form of perfection, mystic, philosophic and. scientific. The inventions 
and practices attributed to the Divinities. Three types of humans were depicted in ancient 
times* (l), The Devas (godly men), who were only concerned with High Arts, (2) The 
mortals who struggled to achieve something. (3) The masses who existed. 

QA VAN, (singing) was considered the highest form of Sangit, and connected with the Devasm 

VADAN, (.playing), was the next in order of accomplishment. Ast Adhyot is the Law 
of Musical Instruments, directing the method of playing each instrument correctly, which 
are of infinite variety, structure, sounds, shape and scientific. Their functions are varied. 
Some are to be played by themselves, like Been, Veena, SUar, Rubab, Bansrt and Sarode, ac¬ 
companied by Pakhavai, and Tubta, as the case may be for Tkl, (time). Other instruments 
meant for accompanying purposes are, Sarangt, Tans, and Diiruba. Pakhavai and Tubla, are for 
m, (time). Tambura, stands for the key tone for all purposes. Though it has 4 wires only 
tuned to dominating notes, its sound is full of rich and coloured resonance. Vadan, is con¬ 
nected with the Devas, and mortals. Tut, Betat, Ohan, and Sekhar, are the 4 great heads under 
which are classified all the musical instruments, each having its own individual beauty and 
specific purpose, where it functions. 

TUT, comprises of those instruments that have long necks, set with brass or steel 
frets, and have groups of wires of steel, brass, cord and guts, to be struck by finger nails, 
wire finger ends called Mizrab, talon, pieces of ivory* wood, or stone, and the long neck 
set on 1, 2, or 3, gourds, sometimes with brass plates, as the case may be. The instru¬ 
ments belonging to this group are, Rudra Been, Sarasvati Veena, Sur Been, Sue Singhar, 
Rubab, Sarode, Kanoon, SUar, Kachwa, Tambura, Chartar, Bktara and Tarab. 

BBTAT, comprises of those intruments, that have long necks, set with frets some¬ 
times* and skins stretched on the hollow squarish frames, having groups of wires of steel, 
brass, cord or gut, as the case may be, to be played with a bow. The instruments belonging 
to this group are, SaraM^gt, Kamancha, Saztnda, Taos, DHruba, and Dotara. The number 
of wires in the different stringed instruments range from 1 to 58. 

OHUN, comprises of the drum like species, struck by the hands, elbows, iron rods, 
or wooden sticks, viz., Pakhavai, Tubla, Nakkara, Dhol, Dhoomtu, Champ, Duff, Daera, 
Damn, Dent, Ctmughada, Tasa, and Kaaa. 

SBKHAR, comprises of the pipe like instruments to be blown by the mouth by half, or 
full breaths viz: Sen^, TotaOazt, Nal, Bansrt, Nateert, Alguza, Pungt, Bhir, &ngra, and Saule. 
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RUDRA BEEN, Saraagt, PakhavaJ, and Seaat, are the most difficnlt and intricate 
instruments, and have the greatest scope and range for variations and tonal gradations. The 
volume and depth of glorious music that can be derived from these marvellous classical 
instruments is simply inconceivable. By acquiring the Art of playing on these 4 great 
classical instruments of the 4 heads, all the rest of the other instruments can be manipulated 
with great ease. Radra Been, is the King Instrument; Saraagl, the Vazir tprime minister) 
instrument, PakhavaJ, is the commander in chief instrument, and Senai, represents the 
intellectuals. The usual method of producing notes and melodies on the wind intruments 
is by placing on. and lifting off from the apertures, on the long, hollow circular rods, 
but there are the great experts who manipulate classical Rags, only by the control of 
breath, and not using the finger tips. Such a performance is said to be controlled by the 
spiritual self and the Devas, 

(a) The following instruments are fitted with metal wires and frets and are played 
with various kinds of plectrums and fingers. 

BEEN. The musical instrument is of two kinds Rudra Been, and the Sarasvatl Veeaa. 
The Rudra Been, was invented by Mahadevata. One twilight night Mahadeo saw Parbati 
sleeping on a bed of flowers, her arms laden with bangles folded on her breasts, a warm 
flush on her cheeks, her long tresses entwining her straight form, the rising and falling 
of her fair breasts mingled with soft breezes and scent of flowers, and the glow of the 
setting sun created strange, exquisite music. Mahadeo, gazed and listened spellbound. 
After a long time the scene developed into a real shape, and he saw in beautiful 'Parbati, the 
definite shape of a Been, the delicate figure transformed into the long neck, her ivory breasts 
representing the two gourds, the bangles into frets, the tresses into strings, the jewels into 
pegs, the crown into a peacock, and the rings into MIzrabs (finger ends elaborately made of 
thick wires). Thus was the vision complete and the Rudra Been, came into existence, 

BEBbI, has about 50 parts which have to be assembled together* The central long 
neck about a yard long is made of thick finest quality of red bamboo, carefully smoothed 
and hollowed out, and outside caught up in 3 places with flat rings of a steel composi¬ 
tion called the Meta! of Bokhara, and of pure silver. Two very large gourds are screwed to the 
neck below, and on top are fixed 40 frets made of phtna quality of steel. The frets are about 3 
inches long and are the shape of thick blades, affixed on the neck with a special preparation of 
black wax. At one end are the 5 pegs, and at the other extreme end Is a dainty little highly 
ornamented silver peacock whose spread feathers hold the 5 strings, at adequate distances, 
in compliment to which, at the other end is the Jawabirt, (rest made with dents to hold the 5 
strings at the desired height and distance). JawahM, is made of ivory. Been, has seven strings 
made of gut, brass and steel# the 6th and 7th pegs are at the sides. Been, is the most scientific 
musical instrument ever invented in any country or by any man. To master its variegated tech¬ 
nicalities is not only a serious undertaking of a lifetime, but certain secrets have to be handed 
down traditionally from father to son. It is r^arded and held a sacred heritage, the performers 
are abstemious recluses engaged in prayers and devotion. The first rehearsal of a student 
starts at 3 a. m. and ends before sunrise. 
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The SANQiT, of India, is a highly coinplicated, elaborate and scientific system. 
Broadly seven octaves are admitted in the classical instruments and each octave has a range 
of 22 notes in the scale, hence a fine sense of hearing is essential. Memorization is encitmbent 
as the music is recorded in the mind and not on paper* The ix>wer of improvisation and 
individual assertion on the spur of the moment during the course of a performance is a matter 
of habit and training, deeply instilled into the soul of a musician. An Indian performer of 
classical Saagtt, really performs with inner soul perception reflecting in the onter physical 
expression which holds one in a piofonnd spell transporting you into Heavenly spheres. And 
now here is a picture in words of a performance on the Rudra Been. The audience sit on the 
carpets spread in a spacious hall, at one end sits the Beenkar {pXzycr), in the centre, the two 
Tambura.wa/as, on either sides and the Pakhavajl, slightly in front on the right. Tambara, 
is an instrument with one large gourd at one end, on a long neck with four strings. This 
is for sounding the keytones, the first and the fifth at proper intervals. Pakhaval, is the 
classical drnm, the invention of the Belly god Ganeshji, a thick circulated form hollowed out of 
the wood called Saar, and covered with hide at the 2 ends, and struck with the palms, 
fingers and full hands. The player folds his hands, closes his eyes, murmurs a prayer, suddenly 
places his fingers on the lobes of the ears, bends his head low in homage to his teacher, raises 
his head, opens his eyes and reyerantly takes the Been, in both hands, turns it upright* places 
the gourd crowned with the Taas (peacock), on his left shoulder. The left hands’ last two 
fingers have long nails, and the right handi’ three fingers are encased with elaborate thick steel 
wire finger ends called MIzrab, and the last small finger has once more a long nail. All the 
eight fingers strike the wires in extremely difficult expressions called Murkl, Qhaseet, Choot, 
Mlzrab, Jhala and Jtiatka, individually or in groups. Dead silence prevails. The Tantburas, 
drone the keytones, the Beenkar, strikes the main wire and the keynote. In the great monieut 
of expectation and suspense a ricli volume of sounds, encircles the atmosphere, more and more 
sounds follow in quick succession, developing into what is called the Jod Kaant. Jod Kaatn, 
is a classical strain controlled by an inward sense of rhythm called L^y, and opens the pro¬ 
gramme. Then follows a Out Toda, a brilliant execution. This is accompanied by the 
Pakhavaf, and both musicians breathe a supreme whole in unison, their perfect abandonment to 
the supreme ingenuity of composing and weaving the phrases together, finally, the climax 
comes in the midst of feverish expectation on the part of all, swaying in ecstasy. It is some- 
time when the silence is broken* A music party is regulated by rules and etiquette called 
Adaabe Jalsa, No demonstration, clapping, laughing and talking is permissable, before or 
after the performance, a music psrty generally starts at 10 p.m* and ends with day break, and 
excepting for one hours’ respite in the middle of the night, there i« a deep silence or hushed 
tones displaying profound feeling, emotion and appreciation. Rudra Been, Is the Been, played 
in Northern India, and is made of the finest quality India blackwoorl called Sheesham. 

SARASVATI VBENA, is the invention of the Goddess of Learning and mmic, Sarasvatt. 
One end has a sloping somewhat elongated gourd shape, while the other end is lavishly orna. 
mented with the head of a Sinha (lion). It is called the lion instrument. It is idayed in 
the South of India, and there have been many famous women players of this Veena. Unlike 
the Rudra Been, which is held upright one gourd resting on the left shoulder and the other in 
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the lap, the Vccna, rests on the squat legs of the player, and played with both hands* The legacy 
of Been, playing was handed down by Mahadeo, to Narad, the Sage, the earth shook, the Stars 
glimmered, the wild animals crawled subdued to listen to his miraculous performance. 

QAUTAMA BUDH, expounded his great preaching through the medium of Been, The 
winds wafted the strains far and wide, the disciples responded to the mystic call and heard 
its nieaniug. Tan Sen, the master of cadences excited fire and water in nature. Nawab 
Kalbe Ali Khan the great grandfather of the present Ruler of Rampur, was struck with para¬ 
lysis, his court Beenkar, played the R5g, (melody) JeJevantI, for 3 years, and so miraculous 
was the power of healing that the Prince was completely cured, proving that the control of tone 
eventually leads to the control of elements, is the firm conviction based on historical facts in 
India. The celebrated Beenkars, were cherished and nourished in the Ruling States of Rampur, 
Indore. Alyar, Baroda, Jeypore And Mysore viz:. Vaxeer Khan, MohamadaU Khan, Saadat 
All Khan, Kale Khan, Musharruff Khan, Imdad Khan, Lateef Khan, Waheed Khan, AH 
Hussein Khan, Inayet Khan, and Majeed Khan. The famous Veena, players were Abraham 
Pandhher, Seshanna, Bhagwathir, Telang and the woman expert Veena Dhanam, all these 
mighty scions have passed away since the last quarter of a century. The contemporary in- 
struments of Been, are Rubab, Kanoon, Sarode, Sur Slnghar, and Kachwa, but Rudra Been, 
remains the King Instrument xtnparallaled and equal to none. India suffers from lack of res- 
lionsible music institutions. The popular taste and education is exploited by common, cheap 
and hybrid music. The field for classical music is gradually diminishing. 

SITAR (Sehtar, means 3 wires), is an extremely fascinating, popular and clever 
invention of Amir Khusrao, whose name in the musical world has achieved immortality 
and fame, both as an inventor, composer, poet, and performer. SItar, is a classical instru¬ 
ment and is played by itself. A particularly colourful style is played on it called the Out 
Toda. The drum Tubla, accompanies it. It is highly ornamented, played seated, the 
right arm pressing the gourd the fingers striking the wires with MIzrabs, (wire finger ends) 
the long neck with frets resting on the shoulder, the left hand fingers moving on the frets, 
and the highest form of precision is acquired when both the drummer and the SHarht, play 
with electric rapidity and in unison. 

EKTARA, is a modest little instrument of one wire only, used by wandering mendi¬ 
cants, who sing Bhajans, (hymns) on it. A bit of skin is stretched in the hollow circular 
form and on the neck or rod, one wire is strung. That one wire is struck at intervals to 
accompany the song. The sound is exceedingly pathetic, and droning. 

(b) The following instruments are played with a bow and have metal bars for the 
guidance of notes. 

KAMANCHA, is made entirely of wood and a skin stretched on the lower pmtioa; the 
ttpper portion is just like a SItar, and the lower like a Sarangh and like the Sarangl, it is 
played with a bow. It is mostly used in the Punjab as accompaniment to songs. 

TAUS, so called because to its beautiful colour and shape which is like that of a peacock. 
It is painted in all the metallic shades of the beautiful bird. Its tail is the straight finger board. 
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fitted with movable frets just like the Siiar, and the lower portion is like the head of the 
fascinating bird. It is played seated with a bow, as an accompaniment for songs< 

DILRUBA, it) similar to Taus, The only difference is that the Ta$ts, lias got the head 
of a peacock, and this has not. It is played seated with a bow« and accompanies songs* 

(,c) The following instruments are played with a bow and have no metal bars. 

SARANQI, the violin of the East. Its tone is delicate and sweet, and is quite a 
necessary asset to singing and dancing. It is a very popular instrument all over India. All 
the fluctuations, inflections and variations of the human voice are most exquisitely produced 
on this instrument* A skin is stretched on the lower squarish portion and two groupings 
of wires are placed upon the surface one on the other* The upper ones are played with a 
bow. It has no bars, so that the notes are produced on the surface wires. It is played 
standing or seated just as the occasion may require. It is the invention of a f/akim^ of 
Arabia. The story goes on to say that a Hakim, was once travelling on foot and worn out 
with heat and fatigue, rested btneath a huge tree. Suddenly some sweet strains of music 
reached his ears; he listened astonished, attentively, and searched in vain from whence the 
sound came, until at last looking up he discovered the object of his search. The dried skin 
of a dead monkey was stretched between two branches entangled with its dried guts, and 
the wind blowing through it caused melodious sounds. He carefullv removed the skin and 
■guts, replaced them on a construction of wood and after some years of labour, with due 
modifications and additions, completed the present day Sarangi. Sarangt, is the most 
popular instrument for accompanying purposes. Jaunpuri Sarangis, are the most famous. 

SAZINDA, is a quaint looking instrument, invented by Ouru Amardaa, the founder 
of the city of Amritsar, whose temple in that city is so well-known. It is made entirely 
of wood, and has an oval, hollow form beneath, and a strip of wood across on which wires 
are strung. It is placed in the same position as the Sarangi, and is played with a bow. 
The fingers are pressed on the wires to form notes. 

DOTARA, This two stringed instrument is like a simplified miniature Sarangi, used 
by th® peasantry. It is called Dotara, which literally means two wires. Mendicants and 
villagers use it. 

MARWARi DOTARA, This is only used in Manrar- It has a gourd of a half 
cocoanut, with a skin stretched over it. The neck is made of wood, on which are strung 
two wires. It is played with a boWk Village folks use it and beggars. 

(d) The following instruments have four wires, have no bars and are played with 
a plectrum. They are all very difficult to learn and are plaj^ed seated* 

RUBAB, i* supposed to be the invention of Slkandar Zulgarneln. It is made of 
wood, and metal sheet stretched on the lower portion* It has two groups of wires one 
below the other. The surface has got four wires, and seven below, called Taraps. It is 
played with a triangular piece of wood and the notes are created on the wires, it is a very 
difficult instrument to handle and played by itself. 
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SARODE, is similar in construction to Rabab, bnt different in form. It has a circular 
hollow gourd, with metal sheet stretched over it, and the neck ends in a hook like arrange> 

• raent on the top- To master Rabat, is extremely difficult. It is played by itsdf. 

CHARTAR, literally means four wires. This instrument is very much akin to 
Sarothf in construction but differs slightly in shape, and the method of playing is simpler. 

KANOON, is an invention of Parabi of Arabia, and is the origin of the spinet. 

KACHWA, is something like S//«r, and equally difficult to acquire. 

SUR BEEN, was invented by Kate ^hib, a prince of Delhi. It is like the SHar, in 
shape without the bars. The surface is covered with a tl^in plate of steel. It has two 
groups of wires, four on the surface and seven below* It is played by itself, and is classical. 

SUR SINQHAR. I,ike Rababt it is made of wood and skin stretched on the lower portion 
that widens into an ovalish elongation. Owing to its extreme complications, there are very 
few musicians who attempt to play on this instrument. Bahadur Sea, one of the Court 
musicians of Rampur, was an expert on the Rabat and Sur Siaghar. it is played by it¬ 
self, and is classical* 

TARAB, This is a quaint instrument, made out of one piece of wood, and skin 
stretched on the widened lower portion. It has many wires but no bars. The method of play¬ 
ing it is peculiar. It is laid , flat on the ground and struck by a long thin piece of semi¬ 
circular strip ot wood. It is played by itself. 

TAMBOURA, was invented by the Rishi Tambour. It has a huge gourd and a long 
neck strung by 4 wires only. The object of this instrument is to form the keytone and 
basis for accompanying purposes to songs and classical instruments that are played individ- 
nall3'. It is indispensible to Oayan, (singing), and Vadan, (playing). It is played seated, 
the gourd resting between the legs, and the neck resting on the right shoulder, the first two 
fingers strike the wires in succession at regular intervals in tune and rhythm, forming rich 
cadences and deep sounds. Tamboura, seems of Egyptian origin, as it is painted on the 
ancient tomb walls of Egypt, of extremely graceful symmetry having 14 frets, and strings 
of wire to be sounded by vultures, feathers, highly ornamented and painted, and of exquisite 
shape and form. The instrument is inscribed as Tamboura, 4000 b- c. 

(c) The following are pipe like instruments blown by the mouth. 

ALOUZA. It is a flute made of bamboo and black wood. It is slightly wider at the 
bottom than at the top, and has seven apertures at equal intervals. 

PAIR OP ALOUZA. These are two pipes of similar kind, blown at one time and are 
used by the peasantry. 

has been the theme of many poets and love ditties; it is the invention of Omar 
Alyyar, to ensnare maidens with its magic sounds. It is ^n exact facsimile of the barrel of a 
gun, with seven openings. Identically as depicted on the ancient Egyptian tombs, 

3000 b. c. was a reed with 6 boles, yielding soft melodious tones, commented npon very 
favourably by historians. 
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BANSRI, magic flute, is the the invention of the love god, Krishna, to entangle the 
Qoph (milk-maids), in its charmed meshes. He succeeded in bis object, for we have endless 
legends and songs, depicting the surrender of lovely maids, to the Divine magic of his Bansri. 
Its sacred notes may be heard through the practice of Yog, (meditation). It is accompanied 
by the Duff. 

SANKM, is sacred conch, to be blown as a warning note, a call to prayers. It is a 
shell held in great reverance, and no place of big worship is without a Sankh. It is found 
in a sacred tank near the seven Pagodas, upside down in shape, and if its spiral has a right 
liand twist it is called a Vatampari. ‘The tank yields one Vatamperi, every 1112 years, the 
water making a tremendous roaring noise, and fetches fancy prices. The Sankh, sounder 
learns to take an inward very long breath. One shrill long note is blown and the sacred 
shrine or temple entered. In certain very sacred rare and exclusive spots, if it is placed at 
the right angle, the wind sounds the note automatically, and .such a performance is consid- 
ered to be of special significance. Sankhnkd is the call of Sankh, heard in ’ 

SINOHRA. This is really the horn of a deer, which is blown in the temples, and is 
thus considered sacred. 

TURAl, is made entirely of brass and is played with Daft 

BHBERt is one of the most ancient flutes of mythological interest. It wa.s played in tlie 
marriage of Mahadeo and PSrbati. It is made entirely of copper, and has a shrill sound. 

KARNA, is a heavy curved pipe awkward to hold. It is blown hard and is played 
in a band, on important occasions like war, marriage and such other big festivals. It is 
entirely made of brass and its sound is harsh and loud. 

PUSOi, this is a flute like instrument used by the snake charmers for fascinating 
and training snakes. The sound is supposed to exercise great power over them. It has an 
oval gourd of marrow, and holes perforated on the neck. It has weird captivating tones 
which linger long, while the other kind is composed of a dried gourd with an opening at 
the narrow end. Two thin smooth, round, Singapurt bamboos, with seven holes, are 
attached in the centre of the gourd below. Two human hairs are inserted in the pipes, 
and attached with wax. The big opening in the narrow portion of the gourd is blown by 
the mouth, and notes and tunes produced with overpowering efiect. It is extraordinary how 
the weird sound of a Pangi, affects serpents. The snake charmer sit.s on the floor, playing 
a monotonous tune, swaying his body to and fro in .a circular movement. The serpent 
gets strangely fascinated by the movement. It raises its head, and unconscious of all his 
surroundings, follows the snake charmer, bewitched. It sways it.s body and moves circularly. 
The notes getting louder, the charm of music so fascinating the snake, till it gets such 
a hold of it that it seems to become the very emijodiinent of the tune, breathing the melody 
with its rhythmic motions. The snake charmer stops the music. The spell gets broken, the 
snake drops down fatigued and gradually glides back into his hole. 

MURCHANa This is a strange instrument. It is entirely made of thin strips of 
wire, in a fork like arrangement. The central strip is elongated and curled at the end. It 
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is held in the left hand. The central portion is held quite close to the mouth and certain 
expressions like Dar Dir, etc., are whispered musically over the fork. The right hand 
taps the curled end in rhythm. The sound is soft and delicious. In some parts of India 
it is quite a popular pastime. 

USS, this flute like instrument is played by a band of four people, called ftoushaa 
Cb>mki, comprising of two Dus players, one drummer, who beats on the Champ, and one 
bell ringer who shakes the Jhun Jbuna, in rhythm. This band is played on festive occas* 
ions, and precedes the bridegroom in a marriage procession, or goes in advance of a noble, 
man’s cortege, also placed at Palace gates and performed every 3 hours. The construction of 
Has, is as follows. A tube of seven holes is inserted into a cast cup of metal, and three 
strange little contrivances are held together with silk strings. They are fitted into one an* 
other on the mouth of the tube. The first is a metal needle, which is adjusted half way 
in the tube. A disc of ivory, with a hole in the centre is fitted into this needle, and lastly 
a blade of a rare species of grass called PS/I, is settled carefully on top. The grass is 
soaked for an hour and then the Uns, is ready for use. It needs careful adjustment always. 

SBNAI, is the remarkable invention of Hakim Bu AH Senai of Arabia. It is custo. 
niary in India for the pupils to make a little offering and prayers, in the name of the inventor, 
before making a start to learn. Senai, is more or less similar to Cns, in appearance. Its 
tube is narrower on the top, and widens at the bottom. Affixed in a cup, both tube and 
cup are made of blackwood. The metal meedle, ivory disc, and blade of grass are adjusted 
on top as in Uns, only they vary in size. This wonderful grass called P9la is cultivated in a 
special region, with the greatest care. It is white or red. very flexible, and only used for 
the purpose of Senai, and such instruments. All the tunes, with their fluctuations and 
variations, are very finely executed on this. It is a highly classical instrument. Senai, is 
played in the temples and in a band called Noabat. 

NOUBAT, ISou BaJ literally means nine performers. Two Senaichis (Senai players), two 
Nakkarchis (drummers), one •ibanj Ringer (bell ringer), one Karnaicbi (hTnrna/player), 
one Damama (drum beater), one Baridar (attendant to warm the drums and fill the hookas 
for the party), and one Jamadar (conductor and leader of the band). Noubat, was a band 
exclusively organized for the dignity and majesty ot the kings and noblemen, dead or living, 
and placed on the gateway of the palaces, mansions, mausoleums, tombs, etc., of Royalty, in 
recognition of their presence therein, living or dead. The custom was widely prevalent in 
India, and still in vogue in some important Ruling States. Soubat, was played eight times 
during the twenty four hours, at an interval of every three hours. In olden times it was 
used for martial music in battle, and most stirring anecdotes are related of famous leaders 
of Noubat, who stimulated the warriors on the battlefields with bravery and courage, with 
stirring songs and praises. Sangur, and Bhaitan, are most brilliant names in the history 
of India’s fighting days. Their spirited performance inspired the warriors with fresh energy 
and confidence to face the enemy over and over again, BhaHun, and Sangur, fell fighting 
on the battlefields, and were buried on the spot they fell. A pilgrimage is made to the 
tombs by all the musidans of this class; prayers and offerings are made to their respective 
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names. The legend says that the sticks with which they beat the drams were also eatmnb- 
ed, which after some times grew into beautifnl tiees shading thar graves and yiel^ng most 
delicious fruit. The significance of Rotuhaa Choukt, and Noubat, sounding every 3 hours cor¬ 
responds with the rule that the duration of the specific to be played at certain hours 

last for 3 hours each. 

(/) The following are the drum species, struck either by the hand or stick. These 
are only used for keeping the Til (time). The Tif, is a very complicated factor in Indian 
music and varies considerably with each tune. 

PAKHAVAJ, has got nearly two or three hundred varieties of beats for each Til, and 
it is quite an ordinary thing for a finished Pakhaya/, player to go on playing varied beats 
for a number of days. PakhavaJ, was invented by god Oanesh, and is the classical drum 
of India. It is the most diflicult of its kind. It is only accompanied on Dhurpad, and 
Horl, style of songs, also with classical dancing, and the Been and Veeaa, It is in the shape 
of a barrel, and made of one piece of BIr wood, wiih skins stretched on the sides. On 
one side black ink is applied and on the other the dough. It helps the dash of tone, and 
makes lit rich in sound- The skins are strung with cords which are loosened and tightened 
according to the tone of the singer. The variety of beats that are produced on the PakhavaJ 
is nothing short of a marvel. Sometimes it is the booming of guns, sometimes it is thund¬ 
er, sometimes it is nasal, sometimes it is the cry of birds, animals, and soon. The beats 
of the PakhavaJ are first produced vocally and the same wording is reproduced on the drum , 
each beat has got a name of its own, and the knowledge requires life long study. They are 
composed of such expressions as Kit, Ttka, OlddI, Qhua, Tuk, Dhlkat^ Dha, etc. It is wonder¬ 
ful how the very words of the mouth are executed, on the PakhavaJ- PakhavaJ^ is called 
MHdaag in the South. 

TVBLA BAYEN, is the invention of Sudhar Khan Dhart, and is a very popular drum, 
of a lighter and easier nature to play than the PakhavaJ. In appearance it is like PakhavaJ, 
equally divided into two parts. The construction is also more or less similar. It is either 
played squatted on the floor or standing, with both hands on the two parts, Tubla and Bayen, 
with equal rapidity. The beats arC as follows: Dha, Dhln, Diana, Turkat, KIttack, etc. 

AtAMJERA. These are metal cups of extremely pleasant sounds attached to each other 
with a loose piece of string and mostly played in rhythm with Tubla. Both the cups are 
held in the fingers, one heavier than the other and struck at intervals. Even this tiny little 
instrument has various beats and is struck with a particular method. 

DHOOMUS AND CHAMP. These are two funny little drums, one for the right hand 
and one for the left. They are earthenware cups covered with skins, and encased in a cage 
of cords, and hung low from the neck of the player on either sides with strings. It accom¬ 
panies the flute Una, in the band of Roushan Choukt. 

NAKKARA, is the royal dram. It accompanies the Sena! in the band Noubat. They 
are two in number, one smaller than the other. The smaller is callod Zeal, and is placed on 
the right hand side; and the larger one is called Nar, and is placed on the left side* The 
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dntmmer takes two sticks in both hands and goes on striking according to the time and tone 
reqtiiredi sometimes striking both with equal beats on each, and sometime unequally, i.e. 
on Lay. They are extremely large, made of metal, in the shape of kettle drums with thick 
hides stretched on their surface. The sound is deep and loud, majestic and imposing. 
Noubat, is the corruption of Nou BaJ (9 instruments), and located on the gateways of fortresses, 
and Palaces, performing on all formal official occasions and ceremonials. 

DHOL, is a barrel shaped drum, the invention of Amir Khaarao played by women call¬ 
ed Doainis on festive occasions, accompanied by songs suited to the occasion, and also used 
for village dances, songs and wedding. 

TUBLA, is a flat drum made of metal, clay, or Bljasar wood with a skin stretched on 
it and struck with two sticks. The origin of Tabla, is the TubI, of Arabia. 

MARPA, is more or less similar to the alxjve and is struck with one stick. Marfa 
and Taaha, are both played in a band at weddings, etc. 

JHANJ, is a Castanet species made of metal and accompanies hymns. 

DUFF, is another drum made of wood, with .skin stretched over it. It accompanie.s tw’o 
Baasris, and one Tural, in a band. 

DBRU, is the oldest drum of India, invented by Mahadeo. It is made of wood and 
skins stretched on either side and is struck by two sticks, one in each hand. It is played in 
Rajputaaa. it accompanied tlie ejctinct Cband, and Praband styles of chants. 

DAIRA, is a round flat dm in, struck by the hand and played in bands, and is of Arab 

origin. 

KHANJRf, is a round flat drum idayed by both hands and is excellent for circular group 
dancing. 

DAPNRA, is a magnified Khanjari, played in the HoH, festival in Marwar, in groujis. 

DHOLAK, Simplified beats of PakhavaJ and Tabla, are played on this drum used by a 
large number of performers. 

KARTAL, is a pair of wfioden castanents witli little bells attached to them. It accom¬ 
panies Bhajans (hymns), or mournful songs on sad occa.sious. 

JALTARANO, are sixteen china cups, arranged in a row and fitted with sufficient 
iluantity of w'ater to form the scale of notes, and are struck by two curved rods. The sound 
is like the tinkling of resounding bells and the style of the 0$tt Toda, of the Sitar, is execut¬ 
ed on this to perfection. It is accompanied by the Sitar, and forms a very fascinating 
combination indeed. 

India is a vast country full of variegated i-»eoples, following their individual manners 
and customs hence musical instiumeuts are of unlimited varities spread all over. Kach 
village has its own folk music and instruments too numerous to mention. 

In the far off dim distances are strange instruments wortli mentioning. The real American 
called the Red Indian, has a curious drum of pentatonic scale. This is accompanied with a 
rattle made of gourds filled with pebbles, shaken to time, also a plaintive reed which the lover 
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sounded at daum to accompany his beloved who went to fetch water, stopping only when she 
reached home. The Jumpurl, was a monster trumpet, created by a Demon, to be used for 
the worship of the Great Spirit, It lay hidden in the bed of a sacred stream, from which 
no man was allowed to take water. After much fasting and scourging in full moon the 
Jurupari, was taken in procession to the brink of huge mountain tops from where the cere¬ 
mony of the blownng of the trumpet invoking the Great Spirit was gone through, the loud 
sounds resounded the valleys and mountains on the auspicious full moon night. 

Ancient music was built up on simple natural lines, at the same time they had great 
value for Av, (rhythm) and even the most monotonous strokes on a crude drum had definite 

swinging time. 

TBBOUMi, (harp) painted on the frescoe of the tomb of Remesis HI, 1250 b. c. and 
on bas reliefs of Thebes 3000 b. c. was 7 ft. high, most fantastically, shaped, carved and 
painted, had 13 strings, supplying the diatonic, chromatic and the enharmonica, proving 
that the value of Shratis, (J tones) was familiar to them and the i)erformer5 freely used 
the delicate shades of tones. 

NUBiAN KISAR, the Guitars Berberlya, was the national instrument of Barabras, 
the descendants of the mo.st antiquated of original inhabitants of Egypt, the Berbers. It 
was held in esteem, was made of wood, sheepskin, and strings, made of the intestines of 
camels, and played with a plectrum of horn. 

MBSHRQKETH. was a small organ. Magrepha. wa.s a powerful organ played in the 
Temple of Jerusalem. Klnnor, was King Davids Lyre. Monoula, was a triangular Lyre. 
NebeL was dulcimer. Sebi, was a single flute. Senasei, was an ancient Slstrum, a rattle 
made of metal rings, used iu times of sacrifice and to drive away the evil spirits. AH these 
were instruments of Egyptian origin. The Dorian, Phyrigian, and Lydian, scales were also 
inventions of Egyptian antiquity, 5000 b. c. which were taken to Greece 2500 years later. 
The early Egyptians had a procession of .several hundred performers playing on harps, lutes, 
flutes 'and pipes. The first perfect instrument discoveretl on the banks of the about 

2000 b. c. were 2 long flutes made of thin cane and 4 double flutes, the thickness of a lead 
pencil to he blown across the top, striking the edge and passing down the tul»e. The early 
Assyrians marched on their battles with small harps, dulcimer, and bagpipes and stamped their 
feet for rhythmic effects, 2000 b. c, when the Queen Semlramk, marched on India, the cere¬ 
monial incantations were identical to those that existed in India, in Gayan, and Vadan, for 
minute intervals, and tonal gradations. 

SHOPAR. Ill ancient Jerusalem, 7 priests sounded the 7 mystic horns of ranis, 7 times 
round the city of Jericho, after the 7th round the walls of Jericho, fell and the city surrend¬ 
ered. This horn call Shotar, was used later in the reign of King Solomon-, in the temple 
of Jerusalem, for accompanying psalms in the temple service. Gold bells attached to priests 
T(»bes and to the scrolls were also rung with rhythmic values. 

KI^G. The Chinese music is based upon the pentatonic scale. Each tone was named 
as Bmperor, minister, people, state, and material objects, the musical instruments were 
made from the 8 substances, gourd, earth, skin, silk, metal bamboo, stone, and wood, and 
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named as such> The most important instrument was called the King, made of 16 different 
kinds of stones hung on a stick by long threads and struck rhythmically with a mallet. This 

was struck in the morning to rouse the Hmperor, dating 2200 b, c. 

LION, another curious instrument was a crouching Lion, with quantities of pegs on 
its back, which were struck with a stick in musical rhythm. Conludas, 500 b. c says, “one 
tone should follow another, slowly and distinctly passing from ear to heart and thence to 
the soul, for music is holy and uplifting’*. 

LYRE. Apollo, the leader of ancient Greek music, made the first lyre from the shell 
of a tortoise. AmpMoa, the King of Thebes, performed on the magic fyfc, with such mar¬ 
vellous effect that while fortifying the city walls, the huge stones moved to action in obed¬ 
ience to the great music and piled themselvei of their own accord, building the formidable 
fortress. All things in nature have sounds. Sympathetic sounds respond to each other in 
obedience to the arrangement of the supernatural inner world controlled by the elements, 
which in its turn i.s controlled by inner vibrations and sounds. 

PIPES OF PAN. In the classical Greek period, Pnn, the forest God, loved Syrinx, the 
dainty nymph of Arcadia, but she was so frightened of his horns and hoofs, that she fled 
to the water spirits for protection, who enfolded her and timed her into a singing cluster of 
reeds. Pan, encircled the reeds together and created the PIpts of Pan, on which he played 
his haunting melodies. This beautiful legend has been the subject of many classical musical 
compositions. Music soothes and charms the savage and wild temperaments is illustrated 
in the following story. About 800, b. c. there was fierce revolt among the Spartans. Ter. 
pander, the illustrious rhapsodist was summoned. He played on his harp for three days, in 
such an expert manner, that gradually the wonderful music crept into the hard hearts of 
the Spartans, softening and soothing their irritations into feelings of love and friendship, 
they felt thoroughly ashamed of themselves and the horror of a civil war was thus averted. 

MONOCHORD. Pythagoras, about 600, b c. studied Arts, and music with the Egyptian 
])riests, learnt true values of tones, and their powerful effects on the supernatural forces of 
nature, was the inventor of the instrument called Monochord, it had one string and several 
movable bridges upon which he created the Pythagorean, scale. He preached to bis large 
number of students that “music cured ailments, was essential for building a noble character, 
it inspired the mind for intellectual pursuits, was a guide to virtue and finally was the means 
of uplifting the souls.’’ In Egypt he acquired the secrets of the music of the spheres, that 
each of the 7 great planets issued forth one great Sur, (note). That these notes 7 in 
number passed through the Heavens and descended upon the earth, and entered the 7 strings 
of the Lyre, giving to man the Saptak, (octave). 

The mystic 7, has many significant symbolisms of the mighty creations and its man¬ 
agement. All things move with Rhythm, hence 7S/, and Lay, are the souls of Sangit. 
The Kamatak music is based upon the 72 Melakartanas (combinations), some names of 
songs in the north and south are identical but the melodies are quite different, 
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Karnatak Sangit. (South India Munc). 
by R. SRINIVASAS. 

In the national life of India, the Soul has expressed itself through its characteristic mu¬ 
sical system. SangH has been recognized as a path to the realization of God. From the aim- 
plest folk song to the wonderfully complex compositions there has been a spontaneous stream 
of religious zeal and devotional adoration in which emotion and teetlag have played great part. 
The ancients have classified the melody types according to the emotions connected with them. 
This classification has been ratified by the experience of ages. I shall now give you a few 
prominant examples—: 

Emotion. Rags which express the emotion. 

Joy : Kalyani, Natakuranji, Hindolam, Jayanta, Sri, 

Smtaess and Pleading : T^odi, Sriragam, Dhans^ashri, Piinnagavarali, Nilamburi, Satana, 
Mukhari, Nadanamakriya. 

Surprise: Atana, Bilahari. 

Sympathy : Madhyamavati, Saveri, Sahana. 

Despair : Varali, Ganta, Parazu. 

Calm : Sankarabharanam, Bhairavi, Nadanamakriya, Navaroj, Harikambhoji. 

Devotion and Love ; Yaduknlakambhoji, Kamas, Ananda, Chakravaham, Janjooti. 
Passion : Poorvakalyani, Karaharapriya. 

Argumentation : Hamsadwani, Behagra. 

Adoration anrf Pra&e .• Mayamalavagwala, Pantuvarali Kainblmji. 

Sweetness : Mohanam, Canada, Kapi, Behag. 

Power and Majesty ; Nata, Durbar, Nagaswarali, Shriranjani, Kedaram. 

Mystery: Arahlii, Surati. 

It is also said that certain ags are suited to certain seasc)ns of the year and to certain 
times of the day, for instance : Shlraga^ in February and Marcli ; Vasanta^ in April and 
May ; Bhalravam^ in June and July ; Panchamam, in August and .September ; Megham, 
in October and November ; Natanarayana, in December and January. 

Again for the different times of the day we have the following di\dsions-: 

4.30 to 7.30 a.m. («) Devagandhari, Vasanta, Lalita, Bhupalam, Dhanyashri; (b) Ma- 

layamarutam, Mayamalavagwala. 

7.30 to 10.30 a.m. (*) Bilahari, Mukhari, Malahari; (6) Dhan 5 'ashri, Saveri, Kedaram* 

Arabhi, Todi. 

10.30. a.m. to 1.30 p.m. (a) Saranga, Madhyamavati, Shriragam, Nilambari; (b) Natakura¬ 
nji; Karaharapriya. 

1.30 to 4.30 p.m. (a) Mohanam, Kalyani, Kapi, Shankarabharnam, Natakuranji. 

4.30 to 7.30 p.m. (a) Todi, Sowrashtram, Huseni, Panthuvarali; (^) Poorvakalyani, 

Nadanamakriya, Kalyani. 

7.30 to 10.30 p.m. (a) Kambhoji, Saveri, Behagra; (b) Bhairavi, Nata, Anandabhai- 

ravi, Yadukulakambhoji. 

10.30. p.m. to 1.30 a.m. (A) Punnagavarali, Kedaram, Asaveri; (b) Nilambari, Sahana. 

1..30 to 4,30 a.m. («) Surati, Manjari. 
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Southern Musical Instruments. 

by R. V. PODUVAL B. A. 

The South of India has a very large variety of musical instruments. They were ori¬ 
ginally of three kinds according to ancient Tamil texts, QHaangm, Nrthaaga, and Ubhaaga, 
QHhaaga was used as accompaniment for vocal music. Nrtbaaga for dance alone, and 
Ubhaaga for both. The musical instruments were collectively denoted by the term Isaik. 
karuvl of which four kinds are distinguished. TUdrkarayl made of leather, Thalaikkaravt, 
provided with holes, Narambukkaruv! stringed instruments, and MidattukkaruYt throat inst¬ 
ruments. Of these the flute, known as Vanktyam in old Tamil, was the most important wind 
instrument, and mention is made in Tamil literature of different flutes such as Kontalya. 
ttkulat, Ampalanthinkuia! and AfulMyankutak The yol was the chief stringed instrument, 
of 4 kinds. 

Pbrlyal consisting of 21 strings Atakarayat consisting of 19 strings Sakbdayjtl consist¬ 
ing of 14 strings SettkZttiySl consisting 7 of strings. 

The following is a list of leather instruments mentioned in Silappathikaram which were 
accompaniments for any performance. 


/. 

Perikai 

... A kind of kettle dram. 

17. Chandravalaya m 

A kind of drum. 

2. 

Padakam 

... Tom-Tom. 

18. Monthat 

A dramopen at an end. 

3, 

Idakkal 

... A double-headed dram. 

19. Murasu 

A variety of kettle 

4. 

Maddatam 

... A kind of dram. 


dram. 

S. 

Udakkai 

... A hand drum like the 
hour-glass. 

20. Kan.vtdu.thambu 

21. NIsatam 

A kind of drum. 

One headed drum. 

6. 

Challlkai 

... A kind of large dram. 

22. Thudumal 

A kind of drum. 

7. 

Karadtkat 

... A kind of dram. 

23. Chiruparat 

A small drum. 

8 

Thtmllal 

... A drum of fishermen. 

24.Adakkam 

A kind of dram. 

9. 

Kudamula 

... An earthenware drum. 

2S. Thakutticham ... 


10. 

Tbakkai 

... Tabour. 

26, Vtralem 


11. 

Oanai^wai 

••• A kind of dram. 

27. Pkkam 


12. 

Damamkam 

• A little dram. 

28. Upmnkam 


13. 

Thannamai 

A kind of dram. 

29. Nallkai 


14. 

Tbadart 


30. Parai 

A big drum. 

IS. 

Atttharl 


31. ThutI 

A small drum tapering 

16. 

Malavu 

... A drum in general. 


from each end form 
ing a small neck it 
the centre. 


Of the percussion instruments that are now in use are the Bbeti, Damamkam, Mrda 
ngam, Oat/alt, Dolak, ThutI, Udakku, Cbaata, Thirntta, Idakka, ThakU, Ohata Vadyam, Mtl 
Sru, Murasu and Paraf. The chief wind instruments are the Nagaawaraaa, Nedumlaital, Ka 
mmkutal, Muratt, Pullaakata/, Srutht, Pampa Nagaawaram, Mukha Vina and Kompt 
The important stringed instruments are Nauthunl, Vina, ThambnrUy SwarabMk and Kntth 
vadyam. 
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Chapter VII 
Rag. (melody). 

AL PARABi, Bom in Tltinsoxiana in the year 870, was educated in Harrain and Bagh* 
dad, and was a practical musician philosopher of fine repute. Under the patronage of Sul* 
tan Hamadan Saifuddowla he wrote his Kitabut Musiqhti Kabir (grand liook of music), in 
which he says, **Ragt is the Art of thought in sounds, and the thought is the manifestation of 
deep instinct. Theyare composed on the great mythological legends of the nations, are alle* 
gories of Heavenly devotions, and are enduring monuments to the memories of the inventors. 
Song is composed from melodies, melody from notes, and notes arise from beats and rhyth¬ 
ms, and the origin of all is, eternal music of the universe.'’ Ancient races executed cho¬ 
ruses in unison, and in octaves, consisting of sequences of thirds and fifths; such combina¬ 
tions of intervals existed among what is popularly known as uncivilised nations ! Harmo. 
nics, are soft derivative tones, and have the susceptibility of being innate with man. The 
priests were taught music and medicine at one and at the same time, how <o cure the 
tiling body with the heating of music. Purity of tones and tunes existed in old times, 
and music was regarded and imparted on serious classical lines. 

RAQS, melodies are classified as follows : Ring, is god tune; and are 6 in number : 
Rbgnt, is goddess tune, each Rag, has 5 Rbgnts, viz» 30 in number ; Putras, is son. 
Each Rag, Ragni, has got 8 Putras, i. e. 48 in number : Bharya, is daughter in law, and 
each Rag, Ragni, has 8 Bharyas, i. e. 48 in number, totalling 132 tunes. The important 
tunes are the six ^eigs, and thirty RSgn7s, ; the rest, ninety six in number, are minor tunes, 
though some of these are as beautiful and melodious. The Rags, display the most exquisite 
form of musical conception. They are rich, heavy, melodious and of a highly classical order 
and a devotional vein of spirituality is found in all of them. They touch the deepest emo¬ 
tional chords of the human soul, and transport one to a higher and nobler realm. The Rags, 
have still retained theit traditional notes of original purity, notwithstanding the ravages of 
time and ignorance of man; nothing seems to have disturbed or affected their sublimity of 
expression and divine conception. They are very difficult of execution, and none but the 
most accomplished musicians or profound masters comprehend the varied and numerous tech¬ 
nicalities which go to make them complete, and who alone dare venture to perform them. 
These classical tunes vary in the number of notes they posse.ss in the loctaves to form 
their scales. 

SAMPURAN, is a term used where all the 7 notes of the scale occur. Khadao, is a term 
used where only 6 notes of the scale occur. Odhao, js a term used where only 5 notes of 
the scale occur, hence Rags, are Sampuran, Khadao, or Odhao, The least number of notes 
admitted in the formation of a Rag, is Odhao (five notes), there is however only one ex¬ 
ception in the entire conception of R^ds, where 3 notes only, form the basis of the melo¬ 
dy and it is the Rigni Malsarl. The secret of singing this exclusive Rag Malsarl, is only 
known to the gunis (experts^. 
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Various Methods of Singing Rig* 

There are variouii methods in which one tnne may be sung or played in classical SaagU. 

DHURPAD. A Dhatpad, of a classical R^, and niay be sung provided the perfor¬ 

mer is able to do it. It is very intricate and requires much study. It is a manly and a heavy 
way of singing, and is the most difficult of all the methods. Dharpad, ig that style 
which comprises of dwelling upon each note with masterful control for some moments. The 
Shruth, or the division of notes, in the previous chapter have shown how extremely fine 
and subtle is the space of sound allowed differentiating one tone from the other. The slight¬ 
est vibration in the voice tends to produce a Shrutt (shade of tone). Each tone therefore, 
should be struck in its purity and richness of sound and dwelt upon clearly and distinctly, 
so that the power of retention with correct intonation, and with absolute control, is the first 
step of most vital importance, to be learnt in singing a Dharpad, and one which is extremely 
difficult. When the tones of a Dharpad, of a Rig, are sung with that accuracy and precision 
which they demand, a strange tremor overpowers one, so that one is conscious of nothing 
but the eternal sounds, that fill the atmosphere and hold one in a magic spell. Each note is 
struck clearly and distinctly in its purity, with overwhelming effect, and retained in its own 
glory as long as the power of the performer will allow. Gradually the performer asserts his 
knowledge and executes various technicalities connected with this^heavy style of singing, dwell¬ 
ing long in BUampat, (slow speed) and Madhya Lay (middle speed), the climax following in, 
Dhurat, (fast speed). Classical Dharpad, singing is divided into 4 parts, Asthat, Antra, Abhog 
and Sanchari. Asthai, the opening notes are shown in this first part, the singer displays his 
talent by the control of breath, in the control of tones. Such a control is affiliated with 
the inner power of Asthai, is restricted to Madhya Saptak (middle octave), and Maadra 
Saptak, (lower octave). Antra, is the second part, where the melody advances, and displays fur¬ 
ther formation of the Rag, including the Tar Saptak, (higher octave). Abhog, is the third part 
in which there is more of the treatment of the higher notes. Sanchari, is the fourth part in 
which there is a grand display of all the 3 octaves on a comprehensive scale. Dharpad, is 
called the Khandari Bani, the most complicated and difficult style in Sangit, and it was 
against the imperial ettiquette to sing any other style except the Dhatpad, m Durbars. It 
admitted the inner tones called Oatnak, the mode of executing the deep tones was such that 
it was restricted only to healthy strong men. Women have never been Dharpad, singers. 
Raja Man Tanwar, 1486-1516 was a well known exponent of Dharpad, so were the great 
Nalks, Btyjoo, Bakshoo, Cherjoo, Qopal, and others. 

SADRA, is something like the Dharpad, but sung with the quick rhythm of Jhap^ 
tai. The subjects of the songs are martial, eulogistic, and national. 

HORi. These beautiful songs contain the love stories of Rrishaa, the god of love 
and the goph. The method of singing them is most fascinating and alluring but most diffi¬ 
cult. They are performed on the intricate unequal TSI, (rhythm) of Dhamar, Dharpad, 
Sadra and Hori, styles of singing are the most difficult and eminent musicians disdain to 
perform any other styles. 
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KHYAL, A Khyal, of any classical tune may be sung. Unlike DbarpMi^ each note 
merges into the other in qnick succession. Wave after wave of delicious ethereal Tans, (va¬ 
riations) float in the air. Floods of scales succeed one another, forming most exquisite com¬ 
binations* And the effect is divine, owing to the rapid rise and fall of the scales, Trills, va¬ 
riations, tremors and all such manipulations of the voice have full play in this kind of singing. 
Khya!^ singing was invented by Sultan Husein Sharkl, in the fifteenth century, and brought 
to a state of perfection by Sadarang the Durbar Singer of Mohammad Shah of Delhi. Sultan 
Husein Shark! was the inventor of many beautiful melodies, such as Jaunpoorl, Husetni 
Kanhra, Husefni Todl, which are still popular. 

TAPPA. These were originally sung by the camel and mule drivers in the deserts of 
Punjab, in which they related the story of Heera and RanJI. Short, the famous singer in 
the Court of Asafuddowlah, the King of Oudh, put new life and soul into it, and con- 
verted the simple ditty of the desert into a cultivated form of classical singing. 

bZz KHANl, method of music was invented by Bax Bahadur, the king of Malwa, 
There are many lovely songs relating his passion for the beautiful Rupmatl^ dedicating 
them to the noted songstress. Bax Bahadur, and Rupmatt, have also been favourite subjects 
with the artists, poets and writers. 

AMIR KHUSRAO^ the romantic poet, prince, musician, (1295-1326) was so enamoured 
of Indian music, and became such a past master in the Art, that even Nalk Qopal, the musician 
of the times acknowledged him at equal to none. He was the inventor of the sweet blend 
of Persian and BriJ Bhasha, and many melodies including Gtira, Sarparda, Zeelaf, Bihar, 
etc. and many new modes and methods of singing like, Tarana, Tirwat, Koul, Naksh, Out, 
Oazal, and Kawalt; he was also the inventor of musical instruments including the Sehtar, now 
known as Sitar. his musical genius spread far and wide and influenced India all through¬ 
out the ages and lives till today. 

KOUL, was sung with Kawalt Tat, in Persian, similar to Kalbana, Naksh and Oul. 
The theme was generally that of Sufism, (ascetism.) 

TARANA, invented by Amir Khusrao, contain certain expnressions like Yala, Lorn, 
Tom, Nom, Dani and also Persian couplets are inserted in Tarana. Unlike Al^ this is sung 
to Till. 

ALXP. This is to sing the melody of songs by inserting such expressions as Aaar, 
Ta, Rc, Nom, Ta, etc., instead of the real words of the song, without. 71/. 

SARQAM. This is to sing the tune of the song by pronouncing the notes of the song, 
instead of the words, such as sa, re, go, ma^ etc. 

TARWAT. This is to sing the tune of the song by inserting the expressions of the 
Tubla (drum), and not the words of the song, such as Dhirkat, Dirkat, Dar, Dhina. 

CHATRANO, lit, means four parts. This is to sing the tune of the song by a mix¬ 
ture of Athp, Sargam, Tarana, and Tarwat, expressions. It is intricate hard, captivating, 
and exclusive and only performed by the experts who have the knowledge of singing the 
different 4 classical styles. 
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BHAJAN, These are pathetic religious hymns of appealing nature, sung by 
(ascetics) on the strange weird instrument called the Ekiara, also by a band of devotees 
in a temple. The recital is led by a leader followed by the followers in a chorus. 
Ktrtaa, and Laont are also of sacred character. These musical performances relate the stories 
of heroes, gods and goddesses, performed individually or by a group of ascetics on special or 
religious occasions in temples or in homes. 

THUMRl. These are extremely attractive and catchy pretty little songs and are very 
popular and delightful, sung by all in India. They are generally composed in BrlJ Bhasha^ and 
contain all the characteristic events. They are sung on TlS/s, Dadra and Punjabi, 

QAZAL, are beautiful verses of Urdu and Persian poets, set to popular music. Oazal, is 
sung on Tal, (rhythm), called Qaxal. 

DHUN, are mixtures of delightful melodies, and a good deal of license is taken in giving 
them an individual touch. Oaaal, Thamrl, Dhun, and such light songs are popular and snng 
by the high and low. But Dhurpad, Dhamar, Sadra, Koul^ Chatrang, and Khyal methods are 
restricted to ustads, (experts) These styles need careful, academic study. 

Apart from these methods there are also other ways of singing songs on different 
occasions. The varied parts of the country have their own individual characteristic singing like 
Lachcbt in Punjab, Mand in Rajputana, Rajrl^ of Mirzapur, Charbalt, of Datia, Chalt, 
Benaresl Dadra, and Paharl.ot the hills, then there are evening tunes sung by a maiden who 
goes to fetch water from a well, or lullaby by a mother rocking a baby to sleep. Qarbks are gay 
joyous tunes sung in Oajerat, and Kathiawar on some festive occasions by a group of young 
maidens. They move in a circular form with slow rhythmic movements, bending their lithe 
figures gracefully beating their hands in rhythm, almost each village has its own way of expre- 
ssing its own characteristic in music and song. Styles and methods have been changing from 
time to time according to the customs, manners and psychology of the moment. The ancient 
Chand, and Praband, were specific methods of chanting or reciting devotional verses. Then 
came the Muslim influence and various kinds of religious recitations like Koul. Kalbaaa etc. 
came into prominence. The heavy, classical, styles like Dhurpad, Sadra are advantageously 
rendered by Bass* Khyal Tarana by Baritone, and fiorl, Thumrl, Oazal, both by soprano 
and tenor. 

The severe classical styles of Horl, Dhurpad, were the ettiquette of the Imperial 
Courts, after the fall of the Muslim supremacy came the gradual downfall of high ideals, 
and the easier Khyal, Thumrl, styles became more popular. The deep rooted religious 
tendencies gave way to worldly flippancy, and religion was reduced to forms with the sad 
result that all sense of responsibility of Truth and Beauty vanished. Fashion became the 
controlling goddess, the filpi industry ruined the final impulse and successfully obliterated 
classical gayan. Today music is a jumble of meaningless sounds drifting aimlessly through 
chaotic sensations extremely detrimental to ‘soul’. 

The pronounciation should be clear. The hearer has a right to know what the singer is 
singing about. Pure pronounciation acheives right tone production. The sung word should 
have the penetrating power which belongs to the fine elocutionist. 
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Harmonious and Inharmonious Notes in a Tune 


Rag 


BADI, Sambadt, Ambadi, and Babadi: these are the four expressions given to the 
notes which are harmonious or discordant in a tune, for instance : 

(1) BADI ; this term is applied to that note which is dominant and gives colour to a 
tune, like the note Att Koma! Dha, (J tone Dha,") in the Bhatraon; or the note Ma, in the 
Rig Malkaas; or Komat Oaadhar (flat Oa), in the Ragni (feminine tune) Todi. 

(2) SAMBADi, is the expression which is applied to that note which gives additional 
brilliance to a tune, and helps the Badi, like the Sur, (noie) Dba, in Todi. This note is sub 
dominant. 

(3) AMBADI, is the expression applied to those notes in general which are not dis* 
cordant in a tune. 

(4) BEBADI, is the expression applied to a note or notes which are completely dis¬ 
cordant in a tune, like Tivra Ma, in Malkaas; or Tivra Qa, in Todi, 

Academic expressions concerning Rags 

The following are classical expressions used in conveying information about Rigs, 

MlArO, is the expression applied to those Rags, that are sung exactly alike in all parts 
of the country, but that the mode of execution should be so difficult, so as not to be com¬ 
prehensible to all, like the Khandari Bant, or Dhurpad, singing, idarg, is celestial, therefore 
no license is permissable* 

DBS!, is the expression used for those tunes which are sung differently everywhere, 
but that the method of its singing should be so facile, so as to l^e understood by all. Dasi, 
is lerrestrial. therefore individual assertion is admitted. 

SHUDH, is the expression given to those tunes which have retained the notes of 
original purity, untampered by any freak of time or man, like the six Rags (male tunes), 
and a few important Ragtits (feminine tunes). 

SALiNK, are those tunes which have semblance of other tunes. These are many. Saliak, 
are blends of melodies. 

SANKBRUS are those tunes which are either created out of the combination of two 
Shadh tunes, or five or six Ragais. These are numerous also. 

MAHA SALiNK, are those tunes which are formed from Saiink and Sankerua, There 
are no end to these. Some are of a remarkably beautiful and classical nature. Musicians and 
composers take liberty in new modes and under these headings they have a right to do so. 

MARO, Desi, and Shadh, terms are almost unknown today in India, the tendency and 
taste resort to hybrid cheap compositions that have no pretensions to any name 'or style. 
Poetic expression and refined vocalism were exclusive with an inherent harmony linking them. 
The principles and standards of great singing have vanished, and the lover of music at every 
turn goes astray with the meaningless discords rampant. The universal law of ort still re¬ 
mains but the application is unknown. 
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Qualifications of Musicians 

t 

In ancient days there were institutions of music where a student acquired-knowledge 
and attained a certain degree of proficiency which qualified him in his profession and gave 
him status and position in the musical world. There were many titles that marked the dis* 
tinctive grades to which he belonged. I shall quote a few important ones. 

NAIK, was the highest degree conferred on one who was a past master in the science; 
he not only rendered all the RSgs, and Rigols, in their original purity and correctness* but 
was also able to produce pupils equally great, bfatks, were not dependant upon instru¬ 
ments for Sur (tone), and Tal (time), but they retained both values in their minds, and 
with supreme correctness, rendered the classical Rbgs, with their intricate and varied tech¬ 
nicalities. Naiks, have been few and far between throughout the ages. It is the great biatks, 
who were able to control the supernatural forces of nature with the power of their Song. 
It is the great Naiks, who were able to cure ailments through the power of their music. 
The names of the traditional Naiks, handed down to us are-’.CbarJoo, Beyjoo, Sohang, 
Waloo, Bhagwan, Bakshoo, Dhondoo, Miranmadh, Paaday and Qopal. 

OAIK, was the title given to one who was able to execute Tans, (variations) of the 
3 octaves, Mandra, Madhya, and Tar, with its full complement of tones, with ease, 

QANDHARP, was the degree conferred on one who was an efiScient performer of 
Mbrg, and Desl. Marg, means the melodies composed by the Heavenly beings. Bcsl, means 
the folk songs composed by the earthly beings. Tan Sen, was a Qandharp. 

auNi, was the degree given to him who was able to execute Desl, well. 

PANDIT, was’he who learnt the science to perfection in theory but not in practice- 

UTTAM, was the name given to him who had such an extraordinary command over 
his singing that he could sing any song without any accompaniment, and not be dependent 
in any way on his instruments for Til, (time) and Sur, (note)* This is quite extraordinary 
in the Indian music, and only an efficient student could aspire to attain this rank- 

MADHYAM, was one who was more or less dependent upon his accompaniment. 

ADHAM, was he who was entirely dependent upon his accompaniment for singing. 
Singing comes nearer to being universal than any other high form of expression, to knit 
humanity together in the fraternity of a pleasing bond of spiritual solidarity; no other cons¬ 
ciousness is so powerful in stimulating the mental equilibrium, the fore runner of action, as 
music. Feelings of deadly animosity; grave, serious, religious and political deadlocks, have 
been averted by the mystic force of beautiful singing, which have been more effective than 
rhetoric. Luthers’ battle w'as won when the people began to sing the hymns of the Reformation. 
The honours conferred on the able musicians of olden days w’ere carefully selected, the Em¬ 
perors were efficient and learned and in a position to discriminate, hence bad music was in¬ 
tolerable and had no excuse. The ecstacy kindled by an entrancing voice had a deep source. 
Its communications extended to higher instin<^ and involved a world of past associations, 
making it live in the present. 
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Merits of Voice 

The singer bad to be distinguished with thirteen qualities of voice production. 

JHIRISHT, was the voice that sliould affect all who heard it. Madhur, was the 
voice that should be sweet and entertaining* Jhapat, was the voice that should neither be 
very loud nor very low, but deep and rich, and that while singing he should be able to retain 
the breath for a long time and not suffer from short breath. Taraa Than, that the three 
saptaks should be executed with equal facility and ease. Sakhaba, that the voice should 
be possessed of the power of creating laughter in the assembly. Karan, that the voice 
should be possessed of such pathos as to produce deep feelings and tears. Komat, that 
the voice should be soft and stirring. Sara Dak, that the voice should be big and heard 
distinctly at a distance. Oban, that the voice should be clear without tremor, and possess 
depth. Sang Da, was to execute all the Tans (variations), with great ease. QM, that 
the command of voice should be so academic so as to be able to produce loud and soft 
sounds at will. Salohan, was to be able to sing at length without break- Parfar, that 
the singer should be of a prepossessing appearance and noble disposition, and not resort to 
facial and bodily contortions. 

^ Demerits of Voice 

There were several objectionable mannerisms which disqualified a singer. A long list 
' of them is given in the sacred books. The following are a few : 

1 SANDASHT, is to sing with closed teeth. Bhut, is to sing with fear. Sankat, 

is to sing without confidence* Kimpat, is to start with a tremor in the voice. Kar^U 
is to sing with mouth wide open. Kapal, is to sing with flourishes. Kagay, is to start 
with commotion and noise. Karaba, is to crane the neck like a camel. Jumbuk, is to 
shake and whirl the head and neck while singing. Parsarl, is to make frantic gestures 
with the hands. Namituk, is to sing with eyes closed tight. Abagpat, is to sing with 
all the words jumbled up together, and rolling in the throat so as to be incomprehensible. 
Stekart, is to sing by taking sharp quick breaths. San I^aslk, is to sing with a nasal 
twang. Pava Chat, is that the voice should be shaky* Ase Thai, is that the voice should 
be disturbed, and hesitating. Nasar, is that the voice should be closed and tight. Kaga, 
is that the voice should be like the cawing of a crow. Karish, is that the voice should 
be thin and flat. Bhikan, is that the voice should resemble the braying of a donkey. 

An efficient singer was supposed to follow these and several other injunctions, he 
was also carefully instructed to impress upon the hearers with the sum climax of the song. 
Sam, climax is the important beat or juncture of a tune where all the attention of the 
heaters is deeply concentrated. A classical song had to be presented with pleasant demeanour, 
and good manners, inspiring confidence as 'one who knowK to the listener, who would be 
impressed. The singer should also discriminate, and mark the occasion by singing opportune 
songs. He should have a good memory, and should be something of a poet. The musician 
of olden days was carefully brought up on the.se ideal principles. He was regulated by all the 
laws so appropriately and becomingly laid down for a master of such an agreeable art* The 
modern musician is altogether devoid of these pleasing qualifications, his studies in etiquette 
totally neglected and ignored, and that is the reason why modern singing results in grimaces, 
painful gestures and disagreeable sounds. 
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is a variation or run, which occurs when a tune is played or sung. There 
sre countless varieties of executing Tins, and these are so numerous that a finished per¬ 
former can sing or play a tune for Ihours with the introduction of Tins, before he has 
exhausted his stock, and yet not repeat the same Tan, twice* This is that extraordinary 
part of classical Sangit, when a musician has the unique opportunity and advantage of 
asserting his knowledge and individuality during the course of a performance by harmonious 
combination of notes into Tins, on the spur of the moment. These Tans, are best under¬ 
stood when sung or played : to convey any definite idea of what they really mean in writing 
is quite impossible. The inflections, modulationsi trills, etc., they form are so numberless and 
so inspiring that in spite of oneself, one is uplifted in an enchanted region, full of mys¬ 
terious charms and beauties. As I have said before, there are various classes of Tins. I 
shall now endeavour to demonstrate one class of Tan only, which produces five thousand 
and forty diversified iSfls from the seven notes of the octaves, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
It may help to convey to the reader the extent of the grandeur of scope and wide range of 
productive beauties of composition. It may seem impossible at first glance that such a 
small number of notes should be able to produce varied strains of such magnitude, but a 
close study will show how skilfully and with what knowledge it was manipulated by the 
ancient masters of classical Sangit. This is called A’uf Tan. 

KUT tXn, One note, win give you one Tin only, sa. 

TWO NOTES, will give you two Tans of different varieties, (ascending from low 
to high). (1> sa, re, Aroht (descending from high to low), (2) sa. 

THREE NOTES, sa, re, ga, will give you six different Tans ; (i) sa, rc,ga, (2) re, sa, 
ga. (3) sa. ga, re. (4) re, ga, sa. (5) ga, re, sa, and (6) ga, sa, re. 

FOUR NOTES, produce twenty four Tins thus : (.1) sa, re, ga, ma. (2) sa, re, ma, ga, 
(3) sa, ga, ma, re, (4) sa, ga, re, ma. ( 5 ) sa, ma, re, ga. (6) sa, ma, ga, re. ( 7 ) re,ga, 

ma, sa. (g) re, ga, sa, ma. ( 9 ) re, ma, sa, ga. ( 10 ) re, ma, ga, sa. (11) re, sa, ga, ma. 

(12) re, sa, ma, ga. ( 13 ) ga, ma, sa, re, (14) ga, ma, re, sa. ( 15 ) ga, sa, re, ma. ( 16 ) 
ga sa, ma, re. (17) ga, re, sa, ma. (I8) ga, re, ma, sa. (19) ma, ga, re, sa. ( 20 ) ««, 

ga. sa, re. (21) ma, re, ga, sa. (22) ma, re, sa, ga* (23) aaa, sa, re, ga. (24) ata, sa, 

ga, re. 

FIVE NOTES, have a capacity to create one hundred and twenty Tans. If the arrange¬ 
ment of the FOUR NOTES, permitting twenty four Tans above, is followed car^ully, it will be 
seen that five notes must needs necessarily furnish one hundred and twenty Tans. It is clear 
that four notes produce twenty four Tans. It is in itsdf a group of four notes only. Five 
notes therefore have five groupings of four notes, thus ' sa, re- ga, ma, pa, are the five 
notes and in these the five groups of four notes are (1) sa, re, ga, ma. ( 2 ) re,ga, ma, pa. 
(3) ga, ma, pa, sa. ( 4 ) ma, pa, sa, re. (5) pa, sa, re, ga, place the remaining note at the 
beginning of a Tin. Each of these gfroups of four notes will produce twenty four Tans, 
making in all one hundred and twenty Tins, for example : sa (at the beginning of a Tan}, 
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and the remaining four notes are re, ga, ma, pa. These four notes will snpply twenty four 
Taos, according to the explanation above, thus : (l) aa, re, ga, ma, pa, ( 2 ) sa, re, ga, pa, ma 
( 3 ) sa, ma, pa, ga, re. ( 4 ) sa, re, ma, ga, pa, etc., etc.. When these twenty four Tins, 
of the hundred and twenty are exhausted, start by placing the consecutive note re, at the 
commencement of a Tan, making a scale like this : re, ga, ma, pa, sa,.re, at the beginning 
and the four notes ga, ma, pa, sa, will yidd 24, Tans. For example, ( 1 ) re, ga, ma, pa, sa. 
(2)re, ga, ma, sa, pa. ( 3 )re, ga, pa, sa, ma. ( 4 ) re, ga, pa, ma, sa, etc. then place the following 
note ma, at the beginning of a Tan, and the remaining four notes, pa; sa, re, ga, will yield 
twenty four Tans. Similarly start the Tan, with and the four notes, sa, re, ga, ma, will 
contain twenty four Tans, completing the hundred and twenty Tans. 

SIX NOTES, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, at once multiply the number of one hundred and 
twenty Tans, six times, making an enormous increase of seven hundred and twenty Tans, 
The same method follows the building up of these Tans, all throughout, facilitating their com- 
prehension, and study. The scale of these six notes has six varied groupings of five notes 
each, with the one extra note which falls at the beginning of each Tan successively, as follows 
( 1 ) sa, re, ga, ma, pa. (2) re, ga, ma, pa, dha. ( 3 ) ga, ma, pa, dha, sa. ( 4 ) tna, pa, 
dha, sa, re, ( 5 ) pa, dha, sa, re ga, ( 6 ) dha, sa, re, ga, .ma. Each of these groups of 
five notes form one hundred and twenty Tins. 

SEVEN NOTES, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, nt, form five thousand and forty different 
Tins. Multiplying the number of seven hundred and twenty Tans, seven times, creating five 
tliousand and forty Tans. In these seven notes, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, nt, there are seven 
different groups of six notes : (1) sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha. (2) re,ga, ma, pa, dha, nt. ( 3 ) 
ga, ma, pa, dha, nt, sa. ( 4 ) ma, pa, dha, nt, sa, re. (5) pa, dha, nt, sa, re, ga. (6) dha, 
nt, sa, re, ga, ma. With the one note extra, coming at the beginning of the scale of these 
six notes successively in the order of the octave. Each of these groups of six notes yields 
seven hundred and twenty Tans, and seven hundred and twenty times multiplied by seven, 
is five thousand and forty Tans, 

The Swamp, (formation) of a RTigt (mdody) is sung first dowly and distinctly, then 
from the beat sum, (climax) a Tin, is inserted in tune and time, the process advances 
showing the skill of the performer by the introduction of Tins, in endless harmonious 
combinations, permitting full opportunity of the talent and creative power of the musician. 
The individual assertion thus obtained is satisfactory both to the creator and the appreciator. Tins 
(expansions), others than the above combinations, are Alankar Baran, Pattaen, of which there 
are sixty three varieties for example. 1. Bhader, sa re,.sa rega,.aa re ga ma, etc. 2. Nand; 
sa 5a,.re re, 4 ta ga..ma ma, etc. 3. OH, sa rt ga sa,.rt ga ma rt,.ga ma pa ga, etc. 

Herewith some graces of sound productions which are inserted during the variations. 

KAN, is to touch upon a low or high tone with a slight rapid jerk. 

MEND, is to glide softly high and low. 

ANDOLIT, is to swing notes gracefully and appealingly. 

QAMAK, are forceful guttral jerks, which occur in Dhurpad singing. 
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All the melodies have different names to distinguish them. Some are named after the 
inventors some after the deities, the kings, the musicians, some are named after the towns, 
villages, and the dements, some are named after the customs and manners, of the people, some 
after histmic and legendary events. The mdodies have appointed seasons and hours when they 
should be performed, and musicians abide by this law strictly. It may be thought perhaps 
that it is a matter of habit or imagination of centuries that a cultivated ear cannot tolerate 
a song sung out of season or time. In fact it is neither imagination nor habit, but a deeper 
mystery pervades the arrangement. There are certain notes that are characterized by fiery 
temperaments. These are dominant in the tunes to be played or sung in the hot months. 
Then there are other notes that are attributed with cold temperaments. These are important 
in the tunes to be played in the cold season. 

The secret of the science is based upon the great secrets of Sar (tone), and Tal (time), 
in nature, and the melodies are based upon the eternal harmony and rhythm in nature. The 
musicians of olden days were profound students of nature and knew the cosmic laws. They 
unravelled the hidden secrets of sound by long study and made sure that certain sounds har¬ 
monized with certain notes in certain seasons, and adjusted the notes in accordance with nature. 
The twenty four hours of a night and day are divided into eight parts, and each part lasts 
for three hours. The first morniUg part is from six o’clock to nine o’clock. The tunes that 
are to be played or sung during these hours are slow, dreamy devotional and of selflessness. 
Bhalraon, and all its species which are eight, and Ramkali, are sung at this time. The notes 
re, ma, dha, are komal, (flat). Nine to tw’elve is the second morning part. And all the notes 
that occur in the tunes to be sung and played in these hours are komal, like Asaorl, Bhal. 
raveen, TodI, and such. The komal, notes now change into ilvra (sharp). At noon exactly 
Sarang, is played. It is a bright melody. Sarang, is Odhao, and has five notes in the scale, viz., 
sa.re, ma^pa, nl. From twelve to three Bhimpalaal, Dhanashrl, Dhani, etc., are played, ifa. *bo, 
in these tunes are komal, and dha, that were komal, in the morning tunes become 
tivra (sharp*. Three to six p. m. ParvI, Parya.dhanashrl, and Marva, are played in these 
hours. Shrt Rag, is played at about six o clock* gr«, ma, and "A in these tunes become 
tivra and and dha, become komal. From six to nine all the notes become tivra. Yemen, 
Kalian and all the Kalian tunes, which are numerous, are played in these hours. From nine 
to twelve p.m. are played Behag, Sankra, Deah, etc. They are chiefly in tivra (sharp), notes. 
At about midnight, Bageshrl, Behar, Adana, and such are played ; and and **1, 

again become komal, in these tunes. From twelve to three a.m. all kinds of Kanhra, which 
are eighteen in number, are played, including the famous Durbart; excepting Sagral Kanhra, 
which is played in the morning. MalkauSt is also played after midnight. The notes P*- 
do not occur in these tunes. All the rest are komal. From three to six a.m. are played HIb, 
dole, SohttI, ParaJ, etc. The komal, notes of Malkaus, change into tivra, and it becomes 
Hindole, which is Odhao. Then by adding >*, komal, the tune becomes SohnI, which is 
Khadao-, and then by adding pa, to the scale it becomes Paraj, Basant, and Lallt, are also 
pla 5 'ed in these hours; both the tivra, and the komal, ma, occur in these tunes. 
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Tliete are a few very important laws which must be memorized for locating a certain ^l|g viz-: 

SANDHI PRAKASH, means meeting of the two times i, e, the dawn and the twilight. 

to be sung at these times take and dha, komal (flat), and g«, and tlvra (sharp), 
1ik«> Bhalraoa, Ouakall, Qouri. 

TIVRA MADHYAM Rigs, are those melodies that take mn, Hyn (sharp), and are to 
be sung in the evening and at night, like Kalian, Abhtrt, Marva, 

SHUDH MADHYAM Rags, are those melodies that take ma, natural, and are to be 
sung in the morning and day, like Bllavyal, Bhatraveen, AsaoH. 

PURVA ANQ, means the first part of the scale, sa, re, ga, ma,. Those R/igN where these 
notes of the scale are prominent are called the Purva ang Rigs, and these are generally the 
morning and day Rsgs, like, Durga, Maloha, Sukkul. 

UTTAR ANQ, means the second part of the scale, pe, dha, nl, sa. Those Rigs, where 
these notes are prominent are called the Uttar ang Rigs, and these are generally the evening 
melodies, like KoosI, Adana, Durbart, 

MURCHANA, is that alluring and pleasing character of Sangit, which helps to estab¬ 
lish the indefinable charm and the merging of tones which characterize the mdodies so for¬ 
cibly and fully. It is the 22 ShrutB, in the scale, as wdl as the 21, scales of the 22 Shrutls, 
in each scale; starting from each consecutive SbrutI, as gdven on page 25 of the chapter of 
Sar Adhya. Murehana, is the harmonious and gentle gliding of sounds which occur while 
uniting one note to the other. There are twenty one Murchanas, in the three Saptak (octaves), 
each Murehana, comprises of the sounds created during the blending of one quarter tone into 
the other of the Rohl, (ascending from the lower notes to the higher in the scale of one octave), 
and the Arobl, (descending from the higher notes to the lower). The following are the Mur. 
chanas of the Mandra Saptak: (l) Utra Manda, this Murehana, is formed by starting from 
the note sa, in the Rohl, scale, and coming back to the note sa, in the Arohl, scale. The 
following Murehanas, are in; their proper order, each having a successive note for a starting- 
point, in the scale, and coming back to the same point. (2) Ranjanl. (3) Utratha. 4) 
Shudh KharaJ. (s) Bafhrl Karta. (6) Ason Kranta. (7) and Aph Rokta. Murehanas, of the 
Madhya Saptak are ; (l) Sobray. (2) Harnsaad. (3) Khhnai (4) Barkay. (5) Parkharka. 
(6) Sadhya. (7) and Oorpay. Murehanas of the Tar Saptak afe : (l) Pra. (2) Basata. (3) 
Sonl. (4) Partarka. (5) Rohl. (6) Barkhata (7) and Onta, 

By reason of this knowledge, the scientific and technical musical structure is appreci¬ 
ated, and the design and emotional conception impressed, and the souls profound feeling of 
immortality by sound is determined. 

When the are sung in proper time and season and with perfect knowledge of the 

science, an absolute, inexpressible sense of calm and inner satisfaction is derived. In such 
a state of bliss the Rags, are supposed to be possessed of supernatural powers. They have 
chronicles of their births, which point out the mysterious sources from which they have ori¬ 
ginated. They have a series of interesting legends, recording their life histories. They are 
benefactors of humanity, by curing various bodily ailments. They charm the elements of na¬ 
ture and invoke fire and water ; in short, they perform miracles. The idea of personifying 
the forces of Nature, seems to be quite common in Hinduism. All the Rigs, and Ragnis, are 
impersonated. There are quatrains and verses illustrating the form, colour, symbolism and 
meaning of each tune. The R^fl, and Ragnis, have been favourite themes with old Indian 
artists, who have painted them over and over again, but a fine illustration is rarely to be seen. 
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MAHADBO, the god of mu»c, is distinguished by having five heads. Each of the four 
heads bang turned towards the four quarters of the globe, north, south, east and west, while 
the fifth head is turned towards the Heavens. And from each of the five heads the five great 
l?ags or demi-gods, originate viz-: Bhalraoa, Hindoie, Deepak, Shrl and Magh. The sixth 
Rag, Malkaus^ comes out of Parbati, the wife of Atahadeo. Brahma created the thirty Ragais 
or nymphs, and each Rag, or demi-god was presented with five Ragais, of sympathetic strain:, 
whom he preserved with the tenderest care. Sarasvati, the goddess of Music and Learning 
and the wife of Brahma, left an exquisitely graceful and poetic legacy to the world, in the 
shape of a Been, the most cherished and valued musical instrument in India, and the demi-god 
Narad, was appointed to play upon it. "From Nad (sound), arose Shruti, "Brora Shratl, came 
Sur (tone). And from Sar was formed Sargam, And from Sargam, was created (melody). 
So that the soul of Oita, is sound.” 

R9g, means passion, emotion and feeling. Tan Sen, discovered 200 Rags, of different 
emotional value, and adjusted each R!hg, in accordance with deep emotion, that touched the 
human chords. The R!ags, possessed the capacity for curing ailments, subjugating wild animals, 
controlling the dements and exciting many fedings and emotions. Bhalraon, converted fli¬ 
ppancy into serious devotion. Jogiya, turned worldy fedings into those of asceticsm. Sohlat, 
excited tears; Behag, created a sense of gladness and joy, Hindoie, set the swings moving. 
Shrl, melted stones. Basant, gave life to flowers, Ramkall, was a call to Royals, (birds) to 
sing, Sarang, was a call to animals, Jejevaatl, cured paralysis, Aiegh, brought forth rains, 
Deepak, ignited fire. Nut, excited valour, Bhalraveen, initiated a sense of devotion, Prabha. 
vatl, was a call to prayers. 

It is a natur.d law that a certain sound awakes a certain imagination, hence there have 
been exponents who have been famed throughout the ages for having sung a certain Rag, 
with miraculous effect for instance-: Ailran Afadh, sang Afalkaus, at midnight, and stars shed 
their lustre bright and sparkling. Tbn Sen, sang Aiegh, and the Heavens poured bounteous 
water. Beyjoo Bawre, sang Deepak, and lamps lit up shining. Samokhan, sang Shrl, and 
stones melted. BUas Khan, sang Tod!, and the wild deer crawled near subdued. BTaz Baha. 
tlur, sang Zeelat and birds began singing in tune. Sultan SherkI, sang Parbee, and the flow 
of water became motionless. SuraJ Khan, sang Jejevantl, and cured paralysis. Chand Khan, 
sang Ramkall, and the branches swayed in motion. Cbanchal Khan, sang Bhalraon, and 
turned flippant natures into serious devotional characters. Amir Khusrao, enchanted man and 
beast with the beauty of the attractive styles of which he was the inventor. Kabirdas, sang 
Bageshrl, equal to none. Bl Raheeman, sang Bhalraveen, and the Neeloofar (blue lotus), 
swayed to rhythm. Cherjoo, sang Hindoie, and set the swings swin^ng. Ailrabal, sang Bha. 
Jans, and was able to separate the soul towards higher regions. Parbal, sang Sohinl, and set 
the army in tears and sorrow. Harldas, sang Asaorl, and venomous snakes turned away subdued. 

Such effects produced are not physical but psychical, when one’s entire self quivers 
in sympathetic vibration. The ecstacy kindled by such entrancing singing comes as a great 
blessing to the worlds tortured soul. 
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RAO BHAiRAON-:*this great god time originates from that head of MAbadeo, which 
is turned southwards. This tune, along with its Ragnis, Putraa and Bharyas, may be played 
in the months of September and October. The time for its performance is early dawn to sun* 
rise. It is sumpooraa, has all the seven notes of the octave for its scale. »«, (komaf), 
ga, ma, pa, dha (komaf), ni, in the Rob! and Arobt. In form it is like Mabadeo, having five 
heads, four heads turned towards the four directions, north, south* east and west, while the 
fifth head is turned towards the heavens. He is represented as a Jogt Sanyasi (one who has 
retired from the world). His body is besmeared with ashes, his Jata, tresses, gray with dust, 
are gathered on the top of the head ; two Oaags, (rivulets), oose out of his Jata, and flow 
on either side. These are the two sacred rivers the Oanga and the Jumna. A jewelled Kangan, 
(bracdet) is fastened on his wrist, and a crescent in the centre of the head. The third eye 
of wisdom is located between the eyebrows. Two black venomous serpents (cobra de copello), 
coil subdued round his arms, on the forehead is the sacred mark of religion, called Trtpanda. 
He is seated on the skin of a tiger in the heavens, encircled by glittering clouds, holding a 
trident in one hand, and a rosary of Rudraksha (seeds grown only in Nepal), in the other. 
Around his throat is a chaplet of eight human skulls, his conquered enemies. It is a rich 
heavy Rag, only to be rendered in the most difficult styles, capable of creating deep mystic 
feelings, altering the attitude of flippant natures into that of serious mindedness, and ix)ssessing 
the power of curing many deseases and arresting decay* Rag Bbatraon, is fit to be sung before 
high dignatories and in places of prestige and status, and by Qunis (profound musiciars). 

Bbatraon, has five Rbgais-. Berart, Madhmad, Bbalraveen, Sindhavt and Bengal. The 
Rignts, are represented as ideal graces of womanhood, most ffivinely fair and of incomparable 
beauty. The radiance they shed is so great that it shames the Sun, who hides his face behind 
the clouds, and the Moon withdraws in modest retirement on seeing their sweet lustre. 

RAQNt BHAIRAVEEN, the goddess tune of R^g Bbatraon, is sylph-like and most ex¬ 
quisitely proportioned. All the tender freshness and bloom of shy young maidenhood of four¬ 
teen years is her birthright. Her hair, still humid with the Sbnan (sacred bath), is thrown 
back in a heavy dark mass. From beneath her long drooping eyelashes there escapes an in¬ 
effable light, giving a calm serenity to the beautiful profile. Her slim hands are clasped in 
reverence. Her whole attitude is bent in submission of religpous fervour, a breathing poem of 
devotion at the altar of “Llnga.” She has taken out her garland of heavily scented golden 
Champa (flowers), and consecrated it to the gods. Her scheme of colour of costume and jewels 
is red and white. Her dainty person is bejewelled and enveloped in an opalescent gossamer 
of fairy imagination. The temple of Mabadeo, is built on the summit of a hill encircled by a 
fort. Flowering blooms of the Neelootar (blue lotus), scent the atmosphere.. Two young 
maidens are engaged in playing and singing on the Majera (musical bells), and Tamboura. 
Pearly dawn is creeping invisibly, bathing the realm with a delicate, roseate light. This 
is the enchanted hour when the tune of Bbalraveen, is sung. 

The tune is Sampooran. sa, re (komsU), ga (komal), ma (komal), ma {tivra), pa, 
dba (komal), nt (komal), jn the Robt, The scale changes in the Arohl, and only one >ua, 
(ttvra) is retained. 
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RAO SHKi, the great god tune, is created out of that head of Mahadeo, which is 
turned towards the east. Tins tune, along with its Rigat$, Patra and Bbaryas, may be played in 
the months of November and December. The hour of its performance is about 6 p*m. It is Sam. 
pooraa^ and has seven notes in the scale: m, rv (komal), ga, ma (ttyra), pa, dha (komal), at, 
in the Aroht, and Avroht. in appearance it is like a man dressed in red garments, with a hand¬ 
some pearl and ruby necklace and drops in the ears, a lotus flower in his hand, seated on a 
royal dais, absorbed in listening to the intoxicating strains of the unrivalled Been (musical 
instrument), holding his lovely companion encased in a mystic lotus bloom, in his left hand, 
and in his right hand holding a naked sword ; a monster fish (sign of royalty), stands up¬ 
right in obedience to his comands. Shri Rig, has the power to melt stones and cure many 
mental deseases. It is a rare heavy classical melody the secret of performing it is known only 
to a few Ouais (experts), “The Demi-god Shrl Rag, famed all over the universe, sports sweet¬ 
ly with his nymphs, gathering fresh blossoms in the bosom of yon grove, and his Divine 
lineaments are distinguished through his graceful vesture.” Sbrt R^, has five RSgais. Basaat, 
Matsari, Aaaort, Matva, and Dbaaasri, The Ragah, are represented as coy young maidens of 
surpassing lovdiness, living in perpetual spring and seeking heavenly bliss in music. 

RAQNi ASAORI, the goddess tune of Rag Sbrt, has an ascetic character. It is represented 
as a female Jogt (one who has renounced the world), seated on a promontory inside a fort, surro¬ 
unded by water and beneath a huge Sandal tree. Its ddicate. massive and perfumed foliage 
bent towards her in tender protection, and shading her from the morning sun’s warm rays. 
The hour for its performance is morning. Her dawning womanhood is arrayed in the simple 
salmon coloured garb of a Jogan, defining the beautiful and subtle lines of her figure. Her 
raven hair is massed on the top of the head in a Jata (sacred knot). On the white brow 
gleams the sacred mark of religion in camphor. Her slumbrous eyes are heavy and languorous 
with the power of her own music. Her sweet mouth is intent on blowing the soul stirring 
notes of the Pungt, (musical instrument). Her personality glows with music. The deadly ser¬ 
pents and peacocks are attracted beyond control. They creep and crawl towards her fascinating 
being amazed and entranced, wholly worshipping her, coiling round her body with affection. 
The Sandal wood tree has an affinity to serpents, so has the flute Pungl, which issues strange 
wdrd sounds, and so have the peacocks. 

Aaaort, is a classical popular Sampooran Ragnt, re, ga, ma, dha, nt, are komal. 
It is a classical tune and though the scale is that of Bhairayeen, at the same time the 'Catch* 
being different, the melody is distinct. 

The secret of rendering the classical Rigs, is known to the Ounls, experts. Jaunpurl, 
takes fe, ttyra, and is often mistaken for Aaaort, by people of little knowledge, hence great 
care should be taken in learning Sangtt, from professional Ustads (teachers), in whose fa¬ 
milies the Art, is handed down as a precious legacy. Jaunpurt, and Asaori, are distinct in 
character and effect. The general public makes no discrimination, a universal inartistic cus¬ 
tom results in ridiculous false judgment. Instruction and training of the right kind, show 
that the tones should be true in intonation, that is to say the voice must be cultivated on 
the pitch in every note, and that it must be carried through without the slightest wavering 
or effort, whether the tones are soft or loud, whether the Tan, (variation) be quick or slow. 
Such a presentation is equivalent to ecstacy. 
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RAO MALKAUS, the great god tune. This RSg, has originated from Parvatt, the wife 
of Mahadeo. The tune, \nth its RTtgnh, Patras, and Bbaryas, may be sung in January and 
February, which are the months congenial to these tunes. The hour in which it should be 
performed is past midnight. It is Odhao, and has sa, ga, ma, dha, ni, notes in the scale. 
All the notes are komal. He is represented as a glorified image of the rich, deep, passionate, 
and mystical melody. Dressed in blue, his dreamy eyes are veiled with emotion. He is holding 
a severed human head in one hand and a naked sword in the other. He stands entranced, 
listening to the delicious music by the maidens in the undefined distance. Towering on either 
side are the ”Morechals'* (insignia of royalty). In front crouches a poet singing his praises. 
In the dim distance is a maiden completely intoxicated with the mysterious effects of the 
melody. Matkaus, is a classical beautiful melody popularised by all. Though it takes komal, 
(flat), notes the Pakad (catch), distinguishes it, and this fact is known to the experts. 

Malkaus, has five Ragnls.Lambhavatt, Ounkall, TodI, Qourl and Koukab. The Rbgals, 
are fair bevies of beauties, each lovelier than the other, dreaming away the warm hours of 
life in pleasant and sweet musings. No cares or troubles cross their serene paths ; no clouds 
disturb the eternal gay sunshine of their lives. The idea of conquering enemies through the power 
of song is eternal in classical Sangtt. The Rags, were qualified as brave undaunted warriprs over¬ 
coming their formidable opponents, with the mighty power of song. The great secret of a tone that 
is always steady, always pure, always true, is the art of breathing correctly. The breath taken 
should be inward and deep without physical effort, and not with the hitching up of the shoulders, 
audible aspirations, and breathiness in the sound. The breath is taken secretly, its volume so 
sustained that the singing will give an impression of exhaustless resources; like the rise and 
fall of pleasant winds. Like other classical Rags, Malkaus, has many sustjiined notes, hence 
the volume of sustained breath is important. 

RAQNI TODI, the goddess tune of Malkaus, is a highly classical extremely diffi¬ 
cult melody. It is represented as a young maiden of ravishing beauty. Draped in white and 
gold, with the sacred mark of camphor and saffron on her brow, she stands on a hill top, 
resting gracefully on a willow tree, entwining a sesame tree, wholly absorbed in playing on 
the Been, her pulse heats in rhythmic response to the swaying of the willowy foliage in a 
whirl of motion, causing the glowing crimson to mount the fair cheeks. The wild deer venture 
within the sacred precincts in meek submissiem and adoration, completely subdued by so glo¬ 
rious a picture, and such thrilling music. Certain tunes attract certain animals in nature. 
The TodI, is associated with tlie wild deer whom it subjugates. There are fantastic legends 
and compositions based upon the sacrifice of deer at the altar of the Ragnl. It is Sampooran, 
and takes 7 notes in the scale, sa, re (komal), ga, (komal) ma, (tivra), pa, dha, (komal), 
a!, the combination of aaa, pa, dha, is difficult, and requires careful training. It is a morning 
melody and only the most difficult styles can be performed upon it. 

Ragnl TodI, is one of the Rags, painted over and over again by artists, similarly 
Bhalraveen, and Asaort, have also been favourite themes. The R'ags, somehow have inspired 
awe instead of a congenial appeal, and poets and artists are timid to touch upon them. The 
theory prevails that if they are able to do due homage to them it would be auspicious, but if 
they fail in their duty the great Rags, would harm them, hence the hesitation. 
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RAO HINDOLB, The great god tune has sprung from that mouth of Mahadeo, which is 
turned towards the north. The months in which it should be played are March and April. 
The hour for its performance is when the night has far advanced. It is Odhao, and has 
only five notes in the scale—sa, The latter four notes, ga, ma, dha^ ni, 

are tivra (sharp), in the Rohl and Avrohi. In form it is like Krkbaa, the god of love, 
squatting on a Htndota^ the mystic, golden swing, suspended in the ethereal regions by the 
Apsaras, (celestial female singers) elegantly bejewelled, plasdng on the BaasrI (magic flute), 
encircled by gaily dressed Gopis, (maidens) who are s-mnging him in rhythm with the motion 
of tlie universe. The liquid depths of his eyes are brimful of mirth and love ; locks dark as musk 
are braided away from the forehead. Rmnbow coloured draperies of gossamer airiness encircle 
the graceful forms of the young maidens, kissing the blooming cheeks and falling lightly 
over their heads. Jewels shed thdr brilliant lustre, enhancing the chiselled loveliness of face 
and figure. It is a heavy classical rare Rag, and very few experts are aware of the secrets 
of performing it. Hlndole, has five R^nh— BUawal, Ramkalt, Lalit, 'Deosakb. and Rat. 
maafari. The Rhgnis live in a nest of swansdown in their soft sweet thoughts. Their 
years of musical life roll smoothly by. Agility and power in a high degree are demanded 
in rendering the great Rags. There is a sequence of ascending and descending which flow 
with varied tone colours, changes in volume and speed, over a range of at least two and a 
half octaves, then dwdling upon the top note gradually returning to the original keytone 
without effort. 

RAONI LALIT, the goddess tune of Rag tUndoIe, is represented as the most brilliant 
specimen of feminine aristocracy. Her skin is lily-white alabaster with a lustrous glow 
behind it. Her bejewelled radiance and beautiful head poised on a graceful neck, defies rivalry 
of the jewelled arms, throat, ears and feet. Golden gauzes of scintillating tints of glorious 
colours and richness float round her exquisite symmetrical form, disclosing the perfect lines. 
Her perfumed tresses are thrown in a dense doud behind. The mysterious expression of her 
large limpid eyes is partly revealed in the shadow of the long dark, silken lashes which veil 
them. She reclines with ease on the flower besprinkled, gorgeous divan, subjugating the 
senses by her poetic grace and indefinable elegance. A woman with a garland of flowers 
is standing near her in attendance, gazing on her rapturously. A Been, is lying idle near 
by. The Hindota, (swing), sways to music. Lalit, is a highly classical melody of haunting 
sweetness, and fanciful imagery. It demands the manipulation of emotional climaxes, which 
are expected. The voice technique expresses that singing is the rendering of pure tones, and 
clear words, with a view of reinforcing the ideas and sentiments set forth in the text, uniting 
the world of outer experience, wdth the sensibilities of the inner world of past associations. 
Language is defined and limited, while with RSga, like Lalit, it is a mysterious appeal to the 
subconsious self, which transports one into regions without boundaries. Lalit, is Kbadao 
Sampooren, and both ^a, (komal) and (Byfa), occur in this tdne. The scale differs in the 
RobI and Avroht. Rohl, sa, re (komal), ga, ma, (komal), ma, (ilvra), dba, (komal), 
Avrolil: si, nt, dba (komal), pa, ma, (komal,) ma, {tivra), ga, re, (komal). 
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RAQ DEBPAK, the great god tune of fire. Deepak, is created out of that mouth of 
ahadeo, which is turned towards the east. This tune with its l&gnis, Patras and Bbaryas, 
ay be played in the months of May and June, the hottest time of the year. And the hour 
>r its performance is Saadhl Prakasb (dusk), when the shades of night are beginning 
> gather on the waning light of the day. This tune has the remarkable power of invoking 
re in Nature and if played at the right hour with that correctness which it demands then 
iie effect is so magical that all the lights would bum instantaneously. It is a highly complicated and 
lassical tune. The scale differs in the Arobt and AvrobL Arab/: sa, ga, ma', (tivraj, pa, dtM, 
komal), pa, si. Arrobi : sa, at, dba i.komaf), at, sa, ga, pa, ma', {itrra), ga, re (komai), 

'a. This m3rstic Bag, is extinct now and the legend attached to its extirpation is that the 
[ilourt musician, Tan Sea, was singing it in the presence of the mighty Emperor Akbar. 
His whole soul poured into the piece of music he was singing, and note after note 
vibrated through the air, and thrilled the element and the spellbound listeners. His song 
had no ending, till at last nature was moved beyond control. Fire was ignited through occult 
powers and the place was in flames. This extraordinary incident has proved fatal to the tune, 
and none has dared to sing it since. The awe and fear with which it is regarded even to* 
day is beyond belief. The greatest musician will bend his head in reverence and silence at 
at the very name, of Deepak, and will refuse the honour of singing it. It is strange that an 
incident which happened centuries ago should still exercise the same influence on the minds 
of the people as if it had happened to day. The notes are there, the melody is there, but no 
one has the courage and boldness to sing it and the deplorable fact remains that one of the 
six great Rags, is lost to the world. The tradition goes on to say that tlie record may only 
be broken if the world produces another Taa Sea, which is not likely. Deepak, is represented as 
a handsome young man in the prime of life, most gorgeously robed in red, sparkling in dark¬ 
ness. The brilliancy of his person is so intense that rays penetrate the gloom and shoot like 
tongues of fire. He is riding the Deepak Lat, (bird of music), who shoots flames of fire 
from his seven beaks, and catching fire as he floats along the atmosphere and space. Deepak, 
has five Ragnls : Kamode, Dest, Kiahra, Kedara and Nat. Kamode, and Des!, are beauties 
tn distress. Kedara, is so lost in the thoughts of Idahadeo, that she assumes his form. Nut, and 
Kanhra, are magnificent women with moral and physical courage. “Daring and bold in war, 
ardent and impatient in love”. Nat, is represented as a conquering hero holding the severed 
head of the enemy in her hand. 

RXbNI KAh/HRA, the goddess tune of Rag Deepak, is represented as a female warrior 
conqueror, with clear cut handsome features, standing straight, robed in white, and shimme¬ 
ring gems, a naked sword in one hand, and an elephant’s tooth in the other hand. The entire 
premises is burning and dry with smouldering fire, a huge grey elephant is cowering before her 
supplicating her for his lost tooth. Her delicate nostrils are dilating with disdain, and she 
gives him a withering glance. Her dark eyes flash fire. The time for its performance is early 
night. There are 18 varieties of Kaahra, the one represented here is KaraStt Kanhra, which, 
is Sampooraa, and takes, sa, re, (ttrra), ga, ma, (komal), pa, dba, (thra.) and at 

(komal). It is a classical, difficult and impressive Ragat. 
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RAO MBQH, One of the six great god tones. It is the I«ord of Rains. This has come 
out of the fifth head of Mahadeo, which is tnmed heavenwards. The months in which it should 
be played are July and Augnist, along with its Ragnts, Putraa and Bharyaa. It charms the ele¬ 
ment of water in nature and acts as a spell to bring forth torrents of rain flooding the country. 
It may be played at all times of the rmny season. Aiegb, is rspresented as a dark, handsome 
man of formidable appearance. He holds a naked sword in the hand flourishing it in mid air, 
as if to rend the very skies, growling and snarling in rage. He scowls heavily. His eyes are 
fierce. His hair is drawn upwards and twisted like , a turban. The heavens are blackened with 
angry clouds. Thunder and lightning tear the murky, thick atmosphere, creating an altogether 
dreadful aspect. Megh, was song by TSn Sea, in the time of Bmperor Akbar, and it brought 
forth torrents of rain, avoided famine, and cured pestilence. Megb, is rendered in Qamak, 
(guttral forceful variations), resembling thunder and storm, and only sung by strong powerful 
athletic exponents. The last time Megb, was sung was by Kbansabeb Zaktraddeen Kban 
of Udeypore, (Dbarpadia), in the last great music conference in Baroda in 1916 and much 
to our amazement, a sudden storm brewed, rains poured in torrents and the disturbance lasted 
for a couple of hours. It was a historic memorable occurrence. Such a Megb, could have 
been rendered by Mobamatadalt Kbaa, of Rampur also. Megb is extinct tody. It is Odbao, 
and takes 5 notes in the scale-: Arobt, sa, re, ma, pa, at, AvroM, sa, aj, pa, ma, re, sa. The aia^, 
slur is characteristic. Megb, has five Ragnh, Bbopall, Malar, QoM, Tank, and Deskar. Bbopalt, 
is a bright most attractive and popular mdody, and is Kbadao, (6 notes in the scale), and 
does not take ata, it originated in Bbojpal, (Bhopal). Malar, is draped in white jessamine 
flowers, singing on'the Dotara. Tank, is also called TUaag, and much patronised in Puajab. She 
reclines on a Dhran, of lotus flowers. Deskar, is represented as a beautiful female anointed 
with sandal wood paste, playing chess on a terrace. 

OOJRI, the goddess tune of Rag Megb, is represented floating on an island 
of water, with palaces of mists and bubbles of a hundred colours, made of lotus blooms. 
Fleecy clouds encircle her dainty limbs. She is seated on the foliage of lotus, playing and singing, 
accompanied by her lovdy companions, existing, in eternal bliss. Qojrl, is Kbadao, and has the 
same scale as Todt, but pa, is dropped, but those (hints, who had the knowledge of tlie secret of 
the Pakad, (catch), of Todt, and Oojrt, knew how to discripiinate between the two. 
Ooirl, is extinct. The Arobt, is sa, re, ga, ma*, dba, at, and Avrobt, is sa, at, dba, ma', 

ga, r^ sa. Ragnt Qojrt, is really a kind of a Todt, and Rfdt Megb, is really of tlie Malar, group 
at the same time there is a secret method of giving prominence to the Pakad (catch), of both 
P!kgs, in such a way that the affinity is extremely sympathetic and harmonious, at the same 
time the distinctive feature of each R9g, is very clearly and cleverly displayed. 

The real value of music is, when it arouses a beautiful thought and image. The joy 
is in the sound of the inward memory of something known, an allusion w'hich recalls a glorious 
aspect of nature, of moonlit waters, of forest glades, summer twilights, glimmering stars in 
blue heavens, of the winds and birds combining in everlasting songs, it is then that a complete 
spdl is woven upon ones imagination, and entire self. 
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Chapter VIII 

Rag Adhya. (I.aw of melodies). 

MURCHANA, is the scale of 22 Shruth, ( 1/4 tones). 

SARQAM, is the scale of 12 notes, written thus-: sa, re, re, ga, ga, ma, ma\ pa, 
diM, dha, n^, at. The notes underlined are (komal), ma, is natural, but n»a', with an accent 
is (ttrra). 

SHUDH, (pure) notes are 7 in number viz : sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, nt. 

VIKRIT, (affected) are 5 in number viz : re, ga, ma, dha, nf, out of these 5 notes, 
4 are {komal), viz-: re, ga, dha, nt, and one note «*«*. is (ttrra). 

JANAKA THATH (Rag producing modes). They are 72 in number. 

BASIC THATH, are 10 in number, under which are classified all the derivation R^^, 
Ragnts, Putras and Bharyas that bear affinity to each grouj), and also classifies the position 
of the Janaka, The Basic Th'Sth (modes), are very cleverly arranged indeed, and are named, 
as, Bilawal, Kalian, Khamaj, Bhatraon, Bhatrareen, AdSort, Todt, Poorrt, Marra and Katt. 
Under these 10 basic TKath, about 200 ^JSjgs, are placed, carefully selected in classified groups. 
Out of these, 150 Rags, have become obscure, and only about 50 t&gs, are known and popularized 
all throughout the country. The secret of the 150 classical ttlags, is still preserved in some 
families of Hunts, as a precious legacy, but its destiny has slowly been worked out, and 
the grave is being dug deeper and deeper, until no traces of the beautiful melodies will be left, 
which is a bad symptom in Art, 

Please Remember that-: 

1. Every ThUth, is capable of producing Parra Rags, and Uttar Rigs. 

2. That Parra Rags, are nothing but the counterparts of Uttar Rags. 

3. That Madhyam, is Adhra Darshak, i, e, that which shows the way. There are 2 
Madhyams one is natural ma, which generally occurs in the morning melodies, and md^, 
ttrra, which occurs in tlie evening melodies. 

4. In the Sandhi Prckash (dawn and twilight), Rags, re, dha, are komal. 

5. In the advanced morning and evening re, ga, dha, are natural. 

6. In the middle of tlie day and middle of the night ga, nt, are komal. 

7. The Vadl, or the most important king note, will determine the exact time of the Rag. 

8. It may be stated that it is impossible to set a Rik, to notation in all its varied 

forms and details. The Swamp, (formation) of a Rig, may be indicated by notation only 
The field of an artistic academic production depends upon the individual assertion and artis¬ 
try of the exponent, the resources he may apply are inexhaustible, and it is the great privilege 
of the singer to include many abstract principles, that underlie the practical art during the 
course of a performance. One song may last for 2 hours, and the performer will not repeat 

the same TSn (expansion), in the same minner when he sings the sjime song again, hence 

learning to sing by 'Notation' Is crippling ones Indlrtdaallty In Indian Music, 
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Bilawal Thath 


$a, re, ga, me, pa, dha, at, sa 


BtLAWAL THATH, is also called Sbankra Bharan Met, the scale is Shudb and 
takes m-. inatarat). Most of the Bittwal Thith Riga, are morning melodies, and »tr«» is 
laid up<m the Uttar ang, (2nd part of the scale). I'he beauty of the Uttar ang Rigs, lies 
lefly^ the Avmhtf (descent, from high to low in the scale), sa^ ni^ dha^ pa. 

• counterpart of the Bitawat Tbatb, the distinguishing feature Ues 

m a. In Bt/iaral Thhtb, it is ma, (komal), and in KaltSa Tbatb, it is maf, (itrra), and 
^refore strew is laid upon the Parva ang (1st. half of the scale), and the beauty of the 

rva aag Ijgg chiefly in the Arobt, (ascent, from low to high in the scale). *«» 

ga, ma* 

Bitiwat Tbiib, corresponds with no. 29 of the Jaaaka Tbatb. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


A group of 21 RXgs, is placed under this TbStb. 'sj'iz-: 


Shudb Bilawal. 
Aliya Bt/awal, 
Hut BltSwal. 
Sukul Bilawal. 
Behag. 

BebSgra. 

Mind. 

Pahart. 

Deskar. 

Deogirt. 

Saakra. 


12. Quakalt. 

13. Sarparda. 

14. Patmanjri. 

15. Koukab. 

16. Maloha Kedara. 

17. Jaldhar Kedara. 

18. Nut. 

19. Hem. 

20. Durga. 

21. Lacha Sakh. 


Out of these 21 Rage, only 6 are popularly known viz-: Aliya, Behag, Maad, Pahart, 
aakra, and Sarparda. The rest are only known to experts. Bilawal ang (style), is clearly 
demonstrated in these Riga. There are many kinds of Biliwal, but only a few are quoted here. 

In learning to sing Indian Music, it is best to start with the Bilawal scale, the vib¬ 
ration of each tone is more or less uniform, and to acquire the full tones, mentally and mu¬ 
sically is the first step of importance. The Swamp, (formation), of the Tbatb Rpg, must 
be indicated, so that the student gets a firm hold of the TbTitb scale and its value in the 
^kg, thus facilitating his introduction to the Vlkrtt, (affected), tones gradually. The counter 
part of Bilawal, i. e. Kalian, should form the second stage, in which one Vikrit note maf, 
(ttrra) i, introduced; then, Kbam'H, should form the 3rd stage in which both ol, are fully 
displayed; Bbalraoa, should follow Ktama/, and it takes « and <lbe (komal). By this ti me 
the pupil has acquired a firm hold of the Stgrtak, aa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, nl, full tones, 
and the Satgam, aa, re, re, ga, ga, ma, maf, pa, dha, dha, ni, at, sa, half tones. 
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Chart 

Kalian Thath s« 


A’O. 

Name 

ArohLAvroM. 

PakmI. 

Vodl 1 


Banui 

Tim 

1. 

YEMEN 

s, r, gr, m*, p, d, n, ^ 

9. n, d, p. m', g, r, s, 

in', r, g, r, s, 

1 

1 

Sainpooran 

Even! 

2. 

YEMEN KALIJn 

9, r, R. m', p, d, n, s, 
n, d, p, in', R, m, r, r,.«!, 

s, n, d, p, m', P, 
n,d,p,in',R,m,6:,r,s, 

G, 

N, 

Sumpooran 

Even 

3. 

SHUDH KALIXN 

s, r, R, p, d, s, 
s, n, d, p, in', R, r, s, 

R, rs, rs, ndp, ds, 

R. r, PR, r, s, 

■ 


Odhao 

Sanipooran 

Even 

4. 

BHOOP KALIAN 

or 

BHOPALI 

s, r, R, p. d, .s, 
k, fl, p, R, r, s, 

R,r,sd,srff,PR,dpff,r,s, 

G, 

II 

Odhao 

[ 

Ever 

1 

5. 

JET KALIAN 

s, r, R, pp, dp, s, 

». d, p, p, Rp, grs, 

s,R,P,s,P,dffp,dpr,8. 

P. 

1 

B 

Odhao 

Evei 

6. 

sAvam KALI/Ds 

s,n,d,n,d,p,s,r,sR,p,d,s, 

s, n, d, n, d, p, R, r, d, 

• 

;,n,d,n,d,p,g.p,p, 

(lifliP,Pi p^> tf self 

D 

N. 

Kliitdao 

Eve 

7. 

SHYAM KAUXN 

ns, n. mr, m'p, dp, ns, 

• • 

sndp, m'pdp, emrs. 

mr,ns,r,tu'p,dprnj 

s. 

R, 

Saiupooran 

Moi 

S. 

CHANDRA KXNT 

8, r, g p, d ns. 

s.g.g»ni'g,nn,ntpg 

1 

II 

Kliadao 

JU?«< 
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re, ga, ma', pa, dha, ni, $a. 


Ang. 

Particatan. 

Purva 

Vwm, is the TJlifA SSk, is of Persian micin, and is more or less obscure. VW/ 
is ju, the rifi (variatimit) re, ga, re, ea, is diaracteristic of Yemen only, and of no 

other K9g. Beinsr eampooraa it lends itsdf to Atag (expansion) easily. It is sung in 
difficult styles. Yemen is distinct from Yemen Kt^iin, and this secret Is known to the 
experts. It is suited for male vmces. 

r Purva 

Yemen Kaliin, it is an extremely populv, bright and charming mdody sunsr all over 
India, in all styles. Being aampooran, it lends itself; to Tana, and different (rh)^m) 

suited for male and female voices, also for Rouahan ChowkI and Noabat, (bands). It takes 
both «*•, and is a comtnnation of BliSwat, Yemen and Kalian. 

r Purva 

Sbudh Kaliin, is obscure, maf, and are dropped in the Areht, and in the 

Arrobt nl, and «•', are taken in Mend (glide). If the Mend is not distinctly pronounced, 
it would loose its characteristic and would be more like Yemen Kalian. VadI is ga, or re. 
Difficult styles may be performed in this melody. It is more suited to men's vmces, and 
ohonld be sung in Bllampat (slow rhythm) and in the middling notes. If gu is retained 
as rad! then it should be sung after Yemen. 

r Purva 

Bhot^ Kalian, or BIh^mUI, is named after Bhojpal, (^Bhopat) A very popular daslung 
melody, suited to festive occasions, and male and female vmces, also for Renaban CbowkI 
and Noabat (bands). Bbopall drops ma‘, and "I, both ways; and the difference in ‘ Bboop* 
and 'Sbudb' is this, tliat 'Sbudb* touches maf and ot, in the Arrobt, and 'Bboop' does not. 
Its Vadt is ga, and therefore it is a Parra Ang, (1st half). If its VadI \ras in the 
Uttar Ang (2nd half), then it would beccme 'Deskar*, and that is the only <Mfference 
between these two. melodies. Vadt of Deakar, is dba. The comlnnation of gn, pa, is always 
pleasant in the Raga in which and oi, are weak. In South India ‘Bboop’ is called 

’Moban’. •Bboop’ is the counterpart of Deakar. Bboop, Sbudh and Deakar are like 
each other; therefore care should be taken to render the characteristic of each ^stinctly. 

• JPurva 

Jet Kalian, is more or less obscure and drops ma, and ot, both ways. It is much like 
Bboop, and its Vadt is pa. The 2nd variety of Jot goes under the MMrra Tbtdb and takes 
re, { komat) suitable for ‘Dbaepadt and ‘Dbamar^ styles of ringdag It is to be sung in the 
middling notes and in Bllampat, 

: Purva 

Saraal KalBtn, is a comparatively modem variety of Kalian, invented by Muslim 
experts and is obscure, ma, is dropped both ways, is weak in Arrobt. aa, is VadI. This 

RSht, should be sung in tlie middling notes in Bllampat (riow rhsrthm). and thus distinguishes 
itself clearly from ‘Yemen Kalian' and 'BbopatP. Jet, Sarant and Chandra Kant are only 
known to great experts. 

t Utttar 

Shyam Kalian, is obscure and takes both ma. its VaM Sur is aa, and lodn Tike 
Kamode, the '*^rd, ana, combination looks something like Qound Malar but ol, pronounced 
cUstingnishes it from Kamode and Oeand Malar. By touching Mta, in Arrobt and retaimng 
the re, pa, comlnnation gives it an exquisite touch. It is a graceful melody to be song in 
difficult styles. 


Chandra Kant, is obscure, ma, is dropped in Arobl. VadI is gm, and therdoie it is 
oPurraAng (1st half) KRg. ‘Chandra Kant’ ‘Kmomi KdUan’ and' Sbadb’axe akin toeacli 
othcTi the ddicate differences in eadi is as follow. In Yenaen Ka^Bi, ArBbt and ArrobI is 
‘Sampooran' and has good scope for variations. In CbanAn Kant, ma, is dropped in ^mbl, 











Raff Adhra 


SANGIT OF INDIA 

No. 2. Kalian Thath 80 , re, jw, oia', jw, dhm, ni, ait, 

KALIAIS THATH, is the counterpart of the Bitawai Tbath, and toir^af 010', {ttyn), 
hence placed under KalfSn Thath, are chiefly evening mdodies, 16 in number via-: 


1. 

Yemen 

9. 

Kedara 

2. 

Yemen Kalian 

10. 

Hameer 

3. 

Shudh Kalian 

11. 

Kamode 

4. 

Bhoop Kalian 

12. 

ChchSya Nat 

5. 

' Jet Kalian 

13. 

Boud SSrang 

6. 

SSvani Kalian 

14. 

Yemeni Bllawal 

7. 

Shyam Kalian 

15. 

HIndole 

8. 

Chandra Kant 

16. 

4f0/s0r/ 


Out of these 16 Ifags only 2 are popularly known viz-: Yemen Kalian and Bhopall, 
Hameer, Kadira, Kamode and Bond ^rang are gradually forgotten, and the rest are obscure. 
HIndole, 1$ a morning i^hg, and Bond SSrang and Malsart are afternoon melodies, the rest 
of the 13 melodies, are to be sung at night.. 

These are divided into 3, classes; in which they may drop <** 0 ', ot take 0 * 0 '. 

1ST CLASS. Those which take both «*« are Hameer, Kedara, Kamode, Chchaya, 
Nut, Baud SSrang, Yemeni Bitawai and Shyam Kalian. 

2ND CLASS. Those RSgs which take maf, both ways are, Yemen, Hiadole, and 
Maisari. Yemen, is the Thath Rag, and is Sampooran both ways therefore capable of 
TSns. Vadt Sur is ga. HIndole, drops and P®, both ways. Yadi Sar is ga, Malaart, 
drops 0 ®, and dha, both ways. Yadl Sar is pa. 

3RD CLASS. Rags, which drop 0 * 0 ', or take it only in the Avrohi, (descent) are; 
Bhopall, Jet Kaitan,' Sbudh Kalian, Chandra Kant, and Sarani Kalian, Bhopali, drops 
0»«', and mi, both ways. In Avrohi, it takes 0 * 0 ', in Mend (slur) which is most effective. VW/ 
Sur, is ga. Jet kalian, also drops 0 * 0 ', and «A both ways, its Yadi Sur is pa, and there 
in lies the difference. Shudh Kalian, drops 0*0*, and al, and Chandra Kant, drops, 010 ^, 
in the Arohi. Yadi Sur ga, is also common, but the latter is an obscure Rag. 

Three simple rules are to be remembered for all these Rags. 

1. That the Avrohi, of all the Rags, is common viz-:S0, nl, dha, pa, maf, pa, dha, 
pa, ga, ma, re, sa. 

2. The Pradban Ang, (distinguishing feature), is in the Arohi (ascent). 

3. In the Arohi, nl, is wakr (not successive), and in the Avrohi, ga, is wakr. 
Some Rags, being Khadao, (6 notes in the scale), and Oditao, (5 notes in the scale), and 
also having wakr Surs (not successive), it makes it extremely difficult to retain the exact 
characteristic individuality of that particular Rag, so that in creating Tans in Dhurat Lay, 
(rapid time) the performer falls back upon the Thath scale, and every now and then cleverly 
shows the •Catch’, of that particular Rag, to avoid confusion. This secret is known to the 
experts and they take a pride in displaying their talent. 
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SANGfT OF INDIA 
Khamaj Thith m» re, i», ma. «i 


No. 3. 

Its Sluutric ttatti* is KambboJiMel, named after a Idnff Kambhojt of Kambboi (Cambay)'/ 
from where it takes its origin and name. The display of {bomat) is characteristic. Just 
as much as ®a, (natural) is characteristic of Blfiwal Thbth R!bgs, and «*', (^ra), is 
charactoisticof KaHaa Tbatb R^, at (komal) is characteristic of Kbamai Tbitb Rags, 

18 Rfg*, are idaced under the Kbamai Tbatb. These may be divided into three groups. 
Those that take for its Vadl, and those that take re, for its Vadt, and those that take 
ma, for its Vadt. 

ga, VADI re, VADI 

(have a tinge of Kbam'Si) (have a tinge of Soratb) 


1. 

Khamii 


7. 

Sorath 

2. 

Khambavati 


8. 

Bes 

3. 

Jbtaiott 


9. 

Tllak Kgmode 

4. 

Tttang 


10. 

Jeievaatt 

5. 

Barga 


11. 

Oara 

6. 

Ragesbii 


12. 

Narayent 




13. 

Pratab Varall 



ma, VADI 



14. 

Bud Hans 


17. 

Oound Malar 

15. 

Nut Malar 


18. 

NSg SoravH, 

16. 

Sbadh Malar 





Out of these, Kbamt^, KbambSratt, Jhtajott, Tttang, Soratb, Des, Tllak Kamode, Jejevantt, 
and Oara, are popular. Rageshrt, Narayent, Pratab Varatt, Bad Hans, Nat Malar, Sbadh 
Malatt Ooad Malar, and Nv SoravH are obscure and known only to the great experts. 
Kbamai, and Bos, are excellent melodies for female voices and for Thamrt, style of singing. 
Jbtaiott, and Oara, lend themselves to Oat Toda, style of playing on the SUar. The secret of 
singing Tllak Kamode, and Jeieyantl, is known to the great Ustads, of Rampar. Jeievaatt, 
has the power of curing incurable deseases* Rageshri, and Bagesbrl, are exquisite melodies, 
qttite different to each other. Rageshri, is obscure, while Bggesbrt, is extremely popular. 
Ooad Malar, Nut Malar and Sbadh Malar, are to be sung when rains are falling. Narayeal, 
Pratab Varall, and NUg SoravH, are sbastrle names, and are obscure. Nt^ SoravH has the 
power to mystify venomous snakes. 
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Chapter VIII 


SAKOIT (fl 

No. 4 Chart Bhairaon Thath s ' 


No. 

Name 

,Arobt.AyroM, 

Pakad. 

VadI 


Bareu 

Ttm 

_ _ 


1. 

BHAIRAON 

8, r. g,tn, pd, n, s, 

i, n, dp, m, g, ^ s, 

8. g, tn p, d, p, 



Sampooran 

1 

Dam 

Mom; 


2. 

BENGAL 

BHAIRAON 

s. r, g, m, p, s, 

s d, p, mgmr, r, s. 

sd, p, gmp, rr, s. 


Si 

Khadao 

■'I 1 

3. 

SHIV MUT 
BHAIRAON 

s, r, g, m. p 4 n, s, 
sndp, nd,p, mgmrs, 

d d p. m p. d n s, 
ndpmgmrs, grs> 

Si 

■ 

Sampooran 

3 I 
^ I 

Momij 

4. 

ANAND 

BHAIRAON 

8, rgm, pdns, 
sndp, m g r, 8, 

P, s,d, p, gmpgmre. 

P. 

s. 

Sampooran 

Moral 

5. 

AHEBR 

BHAIRAON 

8, r, g, m, p, d, n^ s, 
s, n. d. p, m, g r s, 

srrs, mrmpdns, 

pdmr, gmpmwra, 

B 

M, 

Sampooran 

Morn! 

6. 

DBS aoUND 

s r 8, p d n <3, 
s n d p, s r, 8, 

mm m 

dnpfsndprp, rrs, 

<■ • ■ • • 

Si 

s 

Odhao 

Moral 

7. 

MBOH RANJINI 

8, r, g, m, ns, 

8 n m g r 8, 

nrgmr, mm'm 

n 8 n m g r s, 

M, 

s. 

Odhao 

Dam 

6\ 

aUN KALI 

sr mp, ds, 
s dp mr 8 

scs, mpsisjsc, mpds 

s. 

Si 

Odhao 

Momi 

9. 

rUm kali 

8 r g p d s 

m 

8 n d p, m g r s, 

srsndp, mpmgmrs, 

St 

S' 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

Mortu 

10. 

KALtNQRA 

8 r g m, pdns, 
sndp, m g r 8, 

dp,gmg,nsre,ip. 

m • • 

M. 

G. 

Sampooran 

Bari; 

Moml^ 

11. 

JOaiYA 

8 r m, p d 8, 

8 n d p m r 8, 

, /-s 

srmp, dadmn. 

s. 

M, 

— 

Daw 










































































B INDIA 


I, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, sa, 





ng Uttar 


ng Uttar 


ng Uttar 


ag Uttar 




ng Uttar 


ng Uttar 



m Uttar 


Particalars, 


Bhairaon^ is one of the 6 great God tunes. It is the Tblth Rag. to be rendered 
only in the most difficult styles. It is a grand impressive, classical, popular mdody, suitable 
only for men’s vmces. dha . (Aroma/), is supreme and should be displayed in Andotti 
(swing), dta, is VmH. 


Bengai Bhairaon^ is obscure, is a heavy beautiful classical melody fit for men’s 
voices, is dropped both ways. The combination of sa, dba^ is significant. £J[5# is 
Vad/. _ 


Sbiv Mat Bbairaoo^ is a Mishr Mel^ (combination of 2 Tbatb)^ Todt^ Bbairaoa^ 
which are most cleverly blended. The Arobi is that of Bbairaoa^ and the Avrobi^ is that 
of Todt^ with ^ (komal). Such obscure intricate can only be rendered by 

goals (experts). ___ 


Anaad Bbalraon^ is also a Misbr Mel^ and is a combination of Bbairaon^ and 
Bilawal. It is heavy, and obscure, fit for men’s voices. The Rarva Aag^ is that of Bbairaon, 
and Vttar Aag, is that of Bilawal. 


Aheer Bbalraoa^ is also a Misbr Mel^ and is a combination of Bbalraoa and 
All these Bbalraoa^ varieties are rich and deep and can only be rendered by very clever 
professionals, dha^ natural is used in Arohl ArrobI _— 


Des Oound is the only RSg of Bbalraoa Tbatb^ which drops go* ota, both ways, 

and is therefore quite distinct. It is rare and beautiful. __ 

Megb Raajlal^ is obscure. Its Vadl^ is raa^ and sometimes both are touched. 

A®, dba^ both ways are dropped. The nA ma, combination is peculiar. It looks like 
l^llt also. _ 


Qua Kalt^ is to be sung in and Maadra Stbaa^ (middling and lower octaves). 
These rare Riags, are hardly ever heard in public. g«, are dropped both ways. The 
re, ma, combination gives it a touch of Jogfya. Qua Kall^ is suitable 'for female voices. 


RaOi Kail, is slightly more known than Oaa Kail, and is suitable for female voices. 
®A are dropped in the Arobl, It sounds well in Madb, and (higher octaves). 
Ram Kail, is a dawn melody, and Ramkriya, (sbastrlo), is a twilight melody. Both are 
Saadb! Prakash. its special TSa, is dba , pa, ma*, pa, dAa, a/, dAa, pa, ga, ma, sa. 

ma*, thrra, and 2/» komal, are inserted lending a charm, ___ 


Kaiiagra, (hymn) is extremely popular. It lends itself to stirring religious appeal. 
Although the scale is that of Bbalraoa, but making prominent and ££. ^££* 
tremulous, the RSg, changes its aspect and becomes quite distinct. Both are inserted 
in a captivating blend. 


Jogfya, is anotha: extremely favourite hymn. Such songs are generally sung on 
B btara, a nd th e themes treat of renunciation and sdf abnigation. is dropped both ways. 

ifi necailiar. It is a oombinatiQn of Bh^rapa md A^ri. _ 
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Riff Adhya 


No. 4 BhairaOfl Thath, m, gm, ma, pa, dba, at, ak, 

The Sbaatrtc name of Bbatraon Tbatb is Oouad Malar Mel. The re, dba, (komal), 
is important in pdnting to the fact that the significance of Bbatraon Tbatb Riga, are 
Saadbt Prakasb (meeting of the two times dawn and twilight), and the melodies placed 
nnder this Tbitb are chiefly Uttar Ang (2nd part of the scale), stress therefore is laid on prt, 
dba , at, aa. 

There are 19 Rags, placed under this TbTitb which are as follows—: 


1. 

Bbatrma 

11. 

Jogtya 

2. 

Bengal Bbatraon 

12. 

Prabbavatt or Prabbat 

3. 

Sbtr Mui Bbatraon 

13. 

Sourasbt 

4. 

Anaad Bbatraon 

14. 

Btbbas 

5. 

Abeer Bbatraon 

IS. 

Oourt 

6. 

Des Ooand 

16. 

Lallt Panobam 

7, 

Megb Ranjint 

17. 

Savert 

8. 

Qua Kalt 

18. 

Zeelaf 

9. 

Ram Kalt 

19. 

Hejaz 

10. 

Kaltagra 




In all these melodies there is a great spirit of devotion, renunciation. Divine praises, 
prayers, self abnigation and annihilation. The themes are highly devotional, mystic, philoso* 
phic and soul stirring. The most popular are Bbatraon, Kaltagra, and Jogtya. Ramkatt, 
Btbbas, Prabhat, Oourt and Zeelaf have fallen into disuse, and the rest are obscure. All the 
melodies are highly scientific and impressive. 

As a rule dropping ga, at, in the evening melodies does not seem right, similarly 
dropping re, <th^, in the morning melodies does not seem right. The Rags, which drop 
tna, and "f, take ga, and pa, as strong. Bbatraon Prabbat, Kaltagra and Souraabt are 
sampooran. In Megb Ranjtnt, pa, dba, are dropped. In Oun Kalt, ga, at, are dropped. 
In Jogtya, ga, is dropped. In Ram Kail, ma, at, are dropped in Arobt. Btbbas drops 
nt, both ways and is distinct. In the group of Rigs, belonging to the Bbatraon Tbatb 
there is preeminently a beauty of spiritual intimation, a mysterious reverberation of the joys 
and sorrows of mankind, a significance which philosophy has not been able to explain. The 
passionate response of the heart to truth, is the ultimate aim of things and in such moments 
of abandonment, technique and theory become mechanical. The flood of glorious tones bring 
Heaven before ones eyes, when the Rags, are rendered faultlessly and are a source of moral 
refreshment and strength. Knowledge and feding therefore must unite the Art of expreaaton 
with the Art of form entering the soul through a complex process of bearing. The Bbatraon 
Tbatb RSgs, devate one into an exaltation which is music’s highest sanction. 
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SANGIT OF INDIA 
Ko. 5 Bhairaveen Thath, m, rv, mm, pm, Mm, mm. 


The Sbmmtrie name of thin TfStt (mode) is Todi, but the Bhmirmveen is 
a universally popular and favourite one, therefore this mode is known as the Bbmirmrmn 
Tbmih. 


R$g8, placed under this Tblrnib, are 10 in number which are as follows-*: 


1 . 

Bbairmreea 

6. 

Zangula 

2. 

Maikaus 

7. 

Motki or Komai Bagesbri 

3. 

Bbopai 

8. 

Sbttdb Slavaat 

4. 

AsVbei 

9. 

Basmat Mukbari 

5. 

Dbaaasbri 

10. 

Bilas Kbant Todi 

All the 

melodies of the Bbairaveea 

excepting two MbUcbus and Bbatraveen^ 


are entirely obscure, and known only to the great experts. If music had been more 
popular these obscure Rmgs, would have come into prominence. Some are extremdy fasci¬ 
nating and beautiful. But even their names are unknown to the musical people. All the 
Rmg$, under this Tbatb, are clasrical, and should be imparted only by one wbo knows. 
Zmngalm, is of Arabic invention and is fit for dancing and instrumental music. Bbopml, 
is quite different to Bbopalt. These delicate differences are known to the Oanis (experts). 
The deep rich tones of Malkaas, at midnight resound in the atmosphere till dawn. The 
musical enquirer should seek expert guidance in creating and developing the faculty of inner 
perception of a thousand points of interest connected with delicate expansions and harmonic 
progresrions. Bbmtrmveen, is one of the most popular airs suited to female vmces. It is 
exquisitely lyrical and has a unique way of reaching imaginative.rea.sons. Benmrest Dadrm, 
Kmirl of Mirzapar, Char Bait of Oatia, folk soughs have alluring famous compositions in 
Bbairaveea. Maikaas, the midnight melody, is one of the 6 great God tunes. It takes 5 
notes in the scale sa, ma, dba, at, which are komai. Hladoie, another God tune takes 
the same notes Tiyra, Maikaus, is popular, HIndoic, is not. Matkaus displays rich, deep, 
lavish expressions of genuine human emotions. Such serious classical melodies have a tendency 
of inspiring spiritual communications with supernatural forces, a communication more ancient 
than speech, intuitively understood by all who have attained true self consciousness. AsraH, 
is different to Asaort, Savert, or Savari. Komai Bagesbri, is different to BUgesbrt. but 
equally charming. Komai Bagesbri, is obscure, while EUgesbrt, is as popular as Bbairaveen, 
Biiht Khaat Todi, is a serious heavy melody suitable for a man’s voice, containing treasures 
of expression. Close careful attention is the natural consequence of worthy intellectual 
acquisitions, and more particularly to observe the concurrent strains of R^t their multit- 
tudes of rhythmic figures, modulations, their multifarious gleams and combinations of tone 
cotoar, the power of unwavering concentration is encumbent. Music is a vivid intensifier 
of noble thoughts and visions. 
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No. 6 


Chart 


SANCIT d 

Asaori Thath s 



_ _.__ _1 

Name 

Arobt^vrobt. 

Rakad. 

VadI 


Baraa 

TVaM; 

ASJORI 

8, r,m,pd, 8, 

8 n d, p, m. g, r, s. 

r. m p, 4 a, p, 


G, 

Odhao 

Sampooran | 

Late 

Momij 

JAUNPOORI 

s r, m p, 4 a , 

s n. d, p, tn g r 8, 

npdn s.n d pmpg r 8, 

D. 


Khadao 

Sampooran 

Late 

Momi| 

DEO QANDHXr 
or OANDHIri 

8 r m p n 8 

8 n d p, m g r 8, 

mpndp.ppgmp.grs, 

s. 

fl 

Odliao 

Sampooran ] 

Latct 

Momi^ 

SiNDH 

BHAIRAVEBN 

8 r g m p d ns, 

8 n d p, m g r a, 

MM M • 

pgrgsrnsmgrs, 

MM M mm 

M. 

S, 

Sampooran 

Late 

Momi; 

1 

DlS! sr.mpns, 

su, dpmgrs 

sdpmm, pdiu grs, 

r n s, 

M, 

s. 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

Latt 

Mom> 

DURBAR! n s, r g, r 3 , m p d, n s 

Kinbra s, d n p, m p, g, m r, s, 

• J 

grrs, mpdns, r,s, 

R. 

p. 

Wakr 

Sampooran 

Nig 


ADASA 

Kinbra 

s r m p, d n 8, 

8 d n p, m p, g m r 8, 

A i> S P< 
m p, g ni r 8, 

1 

s, 

1 

Khadao 

Aft 

midni 


MIRABAI kl 
MALAR 

ns r m rp, n d n 8, 

8 d n p, mp,g m p, gni rs, 

mr, pmnp, ^np 
g m r, s r s, 

M. 

S. 

Wakr Khadao 
Sampooran 

L?' 

nig 


KOUSI 

Kanbra 

n s, g n3, p m, d n 8, 
s n d m, p m, g r 8, 

iiudmp, gmrs, 

M, 

s. 

Khadao 

Sampooran 

Lat 

nig 

n 

KHUT 

S 8. 1 m, p d n s. 
sndp,dmg rs, 

wm m m mt 

sndp dm, grs. 

D, 

Gj 

Khadao 

Sampooran 

La 

Mort 


ABHEERt 

8 g m p n 8, 
s n d p, m g £ 8, 

mpsndpgm pdp, 
gtagts, 

M, 

N, 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

Mon 
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? INDIA 


re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, sa. 



Aag. 

Particulars, 

s 

Uttar j 

Asaori, is the Tbath extremdy popular, beautiful and mystic, suited to male 

and female voices. The correct way isi’e, tivra, in ih^rohi, and£S> komal in the Avrohi. 

e 

Uttar 

Jauupoori, is a mixture of Madb Mad and Asaori. It was invented by Sultaa 
Huaeta of Jauapoor, and named after the city. Jauapoori, is confused with Asiori. 

s 

Uttar 

Deo Qaadbar or Qaadbirt. AaAort and DbaaasbrI, ate most exquiately blended in 
this melody* The Dbaoasbrt Aag^ is apparent in the Arobi and AsaoHAng, in the ArrobI, 
It is a Rig, which is only known to the experts and sung in heavy styles more suited to 
male voices. Qaadbart, is a wonderful melody. 

ig 

Uttar 

Siadh Bbatraveea^ was invented, in Slndh^ based upon the call of the camel drivers* 

1 If /», was made the base key it would look like Bbatraveen, it should be rendered in 
Madb^ and Maadra Stban (middle and lower octaves). 

ag 

Uttar 

Dost, is known only to the experts. The Purva Aug (ist half) is like *Sarang’ and 
the Uttar Aug (2n<j half), is like AsThrt. It is a heavy melody and lends itself to serious 
styl«. ga, rfJta, are dropped in Arobi^ the Zl> combination, is characteristic and pleasant, 

is tremulous. Best, is different to Des and Deskar. 

It 

Purva 

Durbar! Kanbra^ is the invention of Tan Sen, and is a grand impressive dignifiec 
melody only to be sung in the most difficult styles by male voices, and on the Rudra Been. 
It was sung in the mighty Emperor Akbars' Court, hence called Durbart, The TTua 
(expansions) in the Maadra Saptak, (lower scale) is its characteristic, nf, pa, forms th< 
main combination, and^gj, is Aaddlit, (swings and is tremulous). Kanhra, originally mean 
Karaat, The word Kaubra, came into vogue during Muslim regime. It lends itself t« 
endless variations over a great range. Durbari, commands respect. 

T 

iht 

Uttar 

Adana Kanhra, heralds the approach of morning Rags, hence it should be suni 
before the morning melodies, Its SbasMo name is Athana, and known as such in th 
South. The Tans (variations) in the Madh^ and '^ar Saptaks, are extremely pleasant, gj 
is dropped in Arobi, ^ ma ^ combination is repeated over and over again, ni pa, make 
it look like Sarang. The pa, combination in Avrohi, distinguishes it from Sarang. Thi 

secret is known to experts. Adhna is a lovely tune and quite popular. 

e 

It 

1 

Uttar 

Mtrabai kl Malar, It was invented by the famous ascetic poetess Queen of Marwat 
Mirabel, who composed Bbajaas (hymns) and performed worship in the temple of Cbitor, ded 
cated to her sacred name. It is a mixture of Adana, and Malar. The secret of introducir 
both gn, dha, and ni, is known to the experts. Mirabel Bhajans, are full of spiritual feelini 

e 

It 

Uttar 

Kousi Kanbra, is obscure and only known to gunis. It is a mixture of Malkau 
and Dbanisbii. In Arobi, re, is dropped. It should be more popularised. 

:e 

ing 

Uttar 

Kbut, in Sanskrit, is 6« hence Kbut, is a Mishr Mel (mixture) of 6 Wgs. It 
a bright obscure melody and with gamak (guttral) Tins (variations). Experts introdu 
both the fn, ga, dba, and ni, with extreme cleverness showing the Swamp (form) 
Bbairaon in its Purva Aug and Asaori, in its Uttar Aug. 

ling 

Uttar 

Abbeeri, is obscure It is so lyrical that vrith the accompaniment of flute it is fit f 
dancing. It gives an impression of Bbeempalasi, but Bbeempalast take dba, tivt 
whereas Abbeeri takes dba. komal, li is an exquisitdy beautiful melody* 
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Adhya 


No. 6. Asaori Thath m, n, f«, mm, pa, Ma, ^ aa, 

The SbasMe, name of AaaoH is Bhairareea. in the Shaaitie period Bbatravaan, 
IS sung with a ttvra but the Muaiim period determined RSg* and TSl, and the 
itematization of Rlag, TSl, by Tin Sea, the practice has been strictly followed by the 
imed exponents. AsSori, is a mystic melody and has power over the supernatural forces, 
d although it is an extremely classical melody it is very popular, and the Ttikth, (mode) 
ces its name after Asaori, 

11 RSgs, are placed under this ThSth, viz—: 


1. 

Asaort 

7. 

AdSaa 

2. 

Jaunpoort 

8 . 

Mtrabat kt Mafar 

3. 

Deo QandhSr or Qaadhart 

9. 

Koust Kanbra 

4. 

Stndb Bbatraveen 

10. 

Kbut 

5. 

Deal 

11. 

Abbeert 

6. 

Durbart 




tSoW, Jaanpoori, Durbar! and Adiaa, are popular, Sladh Bhalraveea, Mtrabat kt Malar 
id Khat are known to experts. Deal, Kousi and Abheerl, are quite obscure. These 
arvellous Rags, are compositions of thinkers who thought profoundly and imparted to their 
usic the strength they won from the conflicts of the superficial world which led them to 
gher consciousness. Mtrabat kt Malar, intensifies the Heavenly glow of life and raises 
le to a higher sphere. The haunting Asaori, has a deep fascination for peacocks and 
rpants completely subjugating them; paralyzing and hypnotizing their will. Jaunpoort, 
often confused with Asaort. The chief difference lies in re. In Jaunpoort, it is ttvra 
(th ways, and AsSort, takes re ttvra, in AroM, and CS, komal in Avrohl. Shudh Btihval 
id Altya Bttawal, are always confused, similarly Asaort, and Jaunpoort, are also always con- 
sed, though all the four Rngs, are quite distinct if carefully guarded. Experts know the dis- 
action. All the Rags, under the classical AsSort Tbith, should take re, komal, in AvrobI, 
id re ttvra, in Aroht. These scientific laws are gradually forgotten and such Riga, as 
esi, Abheert and Kousi, have gone into oblivion. The lofty breadth and noble grandeur of 
urbart, is equal to Meyerbeer and Wagner, entailing one in a luxurious abandonment of 
elings connected with majesterial power. The enchanting Abbeert enchains you by its erotic 
.amour and smilingly beckons you among the concealed perfume of flowers responding to 
le enthralling sound of magic ^at (flute). Music strengthens the intdlectualization 
ad reinforces the moral visions and aspects of life. 
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No. 7 Po(tH*lM Thath, sa, ^ga, in*', pa, dka, ai, »k, 

Tba Sbaatrto name <rf thia TiAth is **Ram Krlya.*' The difference between 
Bhairaon TbWtt and Poorid Tltatb b that of a Madhyam. The forma’ takei* ma, Sbudb, 
and the latter takes a»d, (jUvra), Todi Tbatb takes komat and Poorbt Tbatb, takes 
ga Brra, 

13 mdodies are placed under PooH>t Tbatb divided in 2 groups, those that take the 
Poorbi form, and those that take the Sbrt Aag (form). 

POORB! ASQ. SHRl ANQ. 


1. 

Poorbi. 

6. 

Shri. 

10. 

Deepak 

2. 

Jet Sbrt. 

7. 

Haas Narayen 

11. 

Tank. 

3. 

Purya DbaossbrI. 

8. 

Malri. 

12. 

Oouri. 

4. 

Basaat. 

9. 

Triveni. 

13. 

Reva 


5. ParaJ. 

ParaJ and Basaat, are Sandhi Prakash, the rest are evening melodies. Porya, Purya 
Dbanasbrt, ParaJ, Basaat, and Qourt, are known to experts and the rest are extinct. 

In Poorbi Ang melodies, the combination of, ga, is indispensible. and in Sbri Aag, 
fw, re, is indispensible. R^m Kali, is a melody in Bhairaon Thath, which drops u*s, and 
al, in Arohi, and is a morning tune, known to experts. Ram Knya, is a mdody in Poorbi 
Thath, which drops ma\ and in Arohi, and is an evening tune, and is extinct. 

The £2 tiba . of Shri Rag, is At! komat (quarter tone), while the (£» dha , of Poorbi 
is komaJ. This is known to all experts. All the God tunes have quarter tones. The legend 
of the extirpation of Rag Deepak is, that TSn Sea, was the last great exponent who sang 
Deepak, so miraculously that the whole place was in flames. This incident was regarded as an 
omen from the unknown, and experts consider it a sacrilege even to mention the name of 
Delude, much less to sing it. The Rag, lies buried in its own ashes since. Sbrt Rag. is 
also a mystic melody and cures incurable deseases. Triveat, or Tirraa, signifles the blend 
of 3 sacred waters, singing merrily and sweetly in harmony. Rag Trivenl is a most 
fascinating melody. Basaat, is the name of a Rbg to be sung in the season of Basant, 
when the delicate ydlow flowers scent the atmosphere, and spread thickly like a luxurious 
carpet. The maidens dressed in Basanti (yellow) move in grace in dance—song and swing 
merrily. There is gladness and joy of the spring of hope and wishes Basaat is a popular 
favourite. The buoyant measured evolutions of rhythm intermingled with the mellow sounds, 
is intuitively understood by all, who have attained a truly musical selfconscious’spirit. 


SO 
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No. 8 


SANOfT 4 

f 

Chart Todi Thaths| 


No. 

Name 

ArohlAvroM. 

Pakad. 

Vad! 


Baraa 

TIml 

_X 

1. 

TODI 

8 r ^ m', p d n 8, 
i n d p. m' g r s. 

dns, r.gr, s* 
m' g r, g r s. 



Sampooran 

.if_ 

'4 

BAHADUR! TOD! 

s, r g m' p d n s, 

mm m 

s n d, m' g r s, 

dpdrs.nsgm'rs, 

r. ?• . • " 

1 

G, 

Sampooran 

Khadao 

Admoct' 

Momii 

i' 

' t' 

3. 

# 

MULTAN! 

n s, g m* p, n s, 
s n d p m' g r s, 

n s, m' g, p g r s, 

P. 

1 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

After 

noon 

4. 

aoJRi 

s r g m' ^ n s, 
s n d m' g r s, 

dm'g.m'^'g.rgrs, 

a 

R. 

Khadao 

After 

noon 


No. 8 Todi Thath, sa, re 


The Sbastrtc, name of this Thath, is Barall Mel, hut owing to the popularity of Rhg 


1 . lodl. 2. Bahadur! Tndl. 


There are 16 varieties of Tod!, Viz-: Asa, Oojr!, Oaadharl, HuseM, Bahadur!, Durhart, BUaskI 
These are handed down traditionally in certain ^families of MusUm, experts, who were the compose\ 
f climaxes. They are all highly classical and deeply mystical. Only 2 are popular Todi, and MuUa$i 

' 82 .i 

































IF INDIA 

\ 

. ^ 

93 ma', pa, ni, sa, 


r 

h 

Aag. 

Patileulan. 

.“1 

Uttar 

fddi, is the Ibitb Rig. Although it is an extremely ^fficult, intricate and 
mystic t^ai, it is popular among the experts and they begin the Talaem (exercises), 
with the Paltaea, (variations) of Todt, and Bbairaoa. dfta, is Vadt, maf, ttvra, generally 
occurs in the evening mdlodies, but in Todt, Qoud Saraag and Htodoh. morning melo^es, 
ma^, ttvra, is used. The formation of these Rags, is such that they sound correct. 
Todt, is to be sung in advanced morning, and Ooud Saraag and fitadoia, should follow. 
Todt, attracts wild deer in nature. It has been the favourite subject for artists of all ages, 
who have painted it. 

ed 

Uttar 

Babadari Todt, ^as invented by Nadk Bakbsboo who was a great vocalist in the 
reign of Sattaa Babadar of Oulorat. He named it after his King as ‘Babadurt Todt, 
It is obscure and known only to exclusive families. It is a heavy beautiful melody and to 
keep its diaracteristic it should be rendered only in the middle and lower scales, and in the 
solmn grandeur of Bttaatpat (slow). It is a court melody like Darbart, Vadt, is dto of 
the lower scale. P«, is dropped In the Avrobt, and aad re, is its peculiar combination. 

m 

Uttar 

MuHaat, IS ahighlydasrical popular favourite to be played on the sbabaat, (flute), also 
in the Roasbaa cbowkt (band). It sounds particularly soothing on the bank of a river. 
It carries a message from the unknown, pa, is Vadt, re, dba, are dropped in the Arobt, 
signifying the approach of afternoon melodies, re, dha. (koatal) indicate morning meloifles, 
M, aia, pa, are prominent in the afternoon. This secret is known to experts. In Mattaai, ga, 
is koaial, and prominent* By making ga, ttvra, you get the Poorbt Tbatb, hence Mattaai, 
should proceed Poorbt so that the ears may get reconciled gently and harmoniously to the 
dropping of re, it must be remembered that the aiaf, ga, combination is peculiar 

in Todt, and should be renderd with Aadoitt, (swing). 

- 

Purva 

Oojri, is an elegant melody, represented as floating on waters on a bed of lotus* It 
is like Todt, but pa, is dropped both ways, therefore it becomes distinct Oojri, is 
a beautiful mdody. 


, |a, mfli, pa, dte, at, sa, 

Todt, it is called TodI Thath, 4 Rags, only are placed under this Thath Viz-: 

3 . Mattaai 4. Qoirt, 

iaa/, Lacbmt, Best, Khai, LachaH, Sagbral. Soha, Maadrtk, Jaaapoort and Miyaa kl Todt. 
ts* They express variety of poetic feelings, with accumulative force in working up emotional 
i/. Babadurt and Oofri are obscure. 








SANGIT OF INDIA 
Marvii Thath SP, AA, iti, sa, 


Rag AdH^a 


No. 9. 


The Stastrte name of Marva Thath is "Qaman Sharam Mel," The melodies placed 
under this mode are divided into two groups. Half are evening melodies and half are 
mottling melodi ea- In the evening melodies, some are sung in the Mali Ooura or Oourt, 
style and some are sung in the Phrya, style. In the morning group of melodies, some are 
«M«g in the style and some are sung in the Sohlal style. Purva Ang (ist half) is 

prominent in the evening melodies, and the Vttar Ang (2nd half) is prominent in the 
melodies of the morning. This secret is known to all experts. 


MORNING MELODIES. 
retaining 

Lain ot SohIttI Ang. 

1 . LatU. 

2. Pancham. 

3. Bhatyar. 

4 . BMkhar. 

5 . Bibhas. 

6. Sohlal, 


EVENINO MELODIES 
retaining 

Qourl or Purva Ang. 

1 . Marra, 

2. Purya. 

3. Jet Shrl. 

4 . Malt Oonra. 

5. Sazgirt. 

6. Berari. 


Marva and Purya are ‘twilight’ melodies dropping pe, and are Purva Ang. Lallt and 
Sohlal are ‘dawn’ melodies also dropping pu, and are Uttar Ang, and are the counter parts of 
Marva and Purya. Marva and Purya should be sung one after the other. They signify 
the approach of Kalian Thath melodies. Lath, Purya, Jet, Marva, Sohlal and Bibhas, 
may be heard by experts occasionally, but the rest are obscure. The morning melodies should 
give prominence to Uttar Ang and the distinctive features being subtle, care should be taken 
to retain its purity by showing its *Pakad> every now and then. In the evening melodies, the 
force is laid on the Purva Ang. And while rendering Tans and Lay, the urs are 
likely to be mixed up, se the special combination of each Rag, should lie shown clearly. 
The difference between Marva, and PoorbI, is that of dha. Marva. takes dha, natural 

while Pootbi takes dha , kontBl, 

The masses are blissfuly ignorant of even the names of most of the meMies much 
less their rendering. This is due to the utterly degenerate state of Indian music which is 

such a tragedy. 

(See chart on page 85) 
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No. 10 Kafi Thath, m, re, me, pet dbe, §e. 

The Sbeeiric name of this Tbitb, is Herprfye Met, but owing to the popularity of 
Jfafl Wtg, it is known as Th'itb. Most Wif», placed under this Tbeib, are to be 
rendered either at midday or midnight. The g§, "A komet, points to the fact that after 
playing the evening R^e, that take komet, like Dmrbert, the t^tt Tbitb midnight 
mdodies, which taktftbe. ttvre, should be introduced. Similarly the morning mdodies, which 
take ££2' komet, should be rendered first like kseort, then the midday mdodies. which take 
bhe, ttvre, should be introduced.This arrangement is academic, scientific and artistic. 

31 Rage, are placed under Rift Theth, Vvd-x 

1. tCett 9. Bebar 17. Natkt Kanhra 

2. Dbanl 10. Peetoo 18. Soba Kanbra 

3. Dhanaebrt 11. Barra 19. Soghrat 

4. Bbeempetast 12. Neetamhart 20. Deoaakh 

5. Sendbore 13. B^^brt 21 . Megh 

6. Hens Kenkant 14. Shrt Ranjint 22. Surdaai Matar 

7. Pei MaoJH 15 . Sbabaaa 23. Mtyan kt Mater 

8. Pardeepakt 16. ftusetni tCinbra 24. Oouad Matar 

The tCtift Tbitb Rags, are divided into 3 groups Matar, Kanbrat and Sarang, 

There are 12 varieties of viz-; 1. Shudh, 2 . Megh, 3 . Bound, 4 . Surdast, 5. 

Ramdast, 6. Mfyankt, T. Mtrabatkt, s.Dbatta, 9. Charjookt, 10 . Cbaachatsar kt, n. Nut, 
12. Dmi. 

(B) There are 10 varieties of Kanhra viz-: 1. Durbart, 2 . Adana, 3 . Shahina, 4. Koust, 
5 , Soba, 6. Sf^hrat, 7 . Natkt, 8. Husetnt, 9 . Moondrtk, 10 . Deosakh. 

(^C) There are 7 varieties of Sarang viz-: 1. Shudb, 2 . Bindrabant, 3 . Madh Madh, 
4. Sankhdhutt, 5. Sivant, 6. Mtyankt, 7. Bound, 

All these mdodies are restricted to great experts and drifted to obscurity. Durbart, Bound 
Matar, Sarang, Bebar, AJana, Peetoo, Bagesbrt, Kafi and Bheempatasi, are popular. In 
all these Regs, sa, nia, pa, combination is strong and re, dha, is weak. In the Kanhra, 
the ni, pa, combination is beautiful in the Uttar, and eta, ga, in the Purva. The proportion 
of dba, ga, has to be carefully preserved. The combination ge re sa, is that of Durbart, 
and to distinguish other Kanhra, ga, ma, re, sa, is used, ge, dha, and particularly ga- 
are omitted in Sarang. Rigs, retaining the Kanbra, and ^rang, Ang. (form), carry 
the revered name of Tan Sen. Peetoo, is of Muslim origin and takes 12 notes, the Shudb 
in Aroht, occur and komat in Avrobi. It is a mixture of Bourt, Bheempatasi, and 
Bbetreveen. The Sbestrtc name of its Tbitb is 'Dhainuke' and Peetoo i$ its isolated 
example. The Senya, descendants of Tin Sen, present Peetoo of Dhatnuka in this form-: 
^1 gt, *eef, pa, dha, ni, sa pure and classical, They insert all notes also with rich 
colourful effect. The Rampur Usiads render Peetoo in the correct manner. 

(See chart on page 86) 
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25. Ramdast 

26. Shudb Sarang 

27. Madh Madh Sarang 

28. Bindrabant Sarang 

29. Mtyan kt Smrang 

30. Sukhdban Sarang 

31 . Savant Sarang 



Na lO 


Chart 


KSFi ThSth 


■No. 

Name 

Arokt^vroRt. 

Pakad. 

Vadt 


Batma 

KP 

IS 

K 

f^Fi 

s r g, m, p, d n s, 
s n d p, m g, r, 8, 

88. rr, gg,mm, p, 

P 

s. 

Sampooran 

■ 

2. 


eg mp n s. 
snpmgs. 

mpgs. 


m 

Odhao 

MidJ 

3. 

DHANASHRt 

9 9 S 3t p % 8. 

8 £ d, p, m g r 8, 

PP.gPtgn3|.rs,ns, 

■ 

P. 

s. 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

I 

Middf 

1 

4. 

BHBBMPALASI 

8 m, m m p, n ^ 
sjidp, m, gin, pg.grs. 

as,m,g.pm,grs, 

M. 

S, 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

MiddI 

5. 

SBNDttORA or 
SBNDHV! 

8 r ID p d s 
sndpmgrs, 

8rgrs,rmp,ds rgf 8, 

s. 

D 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

m 

6. 

HANS KANKAN! 

S 8 g m. p B s, 
sndpmgrs, 

sgmp,mp,grs 

mpusndp. 

■ 

s. 

Odhao 

Sampooran 

Midcl 

1 

7. 

PAT MANJRt 

s r Di p n s 

s n d p, m K r s, 

“ 

sruip,ndp,mr,grns, 

- 

s. 

D 


m 

%. 

PARDBBPAKI 

a S g m, p p s, 

8 n d p m, g r s. 

PP.R,rsras8gmpn8, 

gfsndp. 

S. 

P, 


Mid(| 

9. 

BEHAR 

9 s, g m, p g m, d, n 8, 

8, n p mp, g u)> r s, 

iidp,mi>gni,d,ns. 

M, 

s. 

Khadao 

Midtii 

or 

SesiM) 

LO. 

PEELOO 

nsg, rg, mp, dp. dns, 

sndp, mp.grs, n s, 

- ’ 1 

Ss,i?frSttdp,dg.s,g,rs, 

£• 

i 

Sampooran 

Midd 

1 

11. i 

BARVA 

s r m p d n s 
s n d p, d m g'r g s. 


S. 

■ 

1 Khadito 

I Sampooran 

Midd 

12. 

MLAMBARi 

8 r g m p, ns 
s.ndpmgrs, , 

1 ppdp,mgmp^grns. 

m 




13. 

BAGESHRt 

s, n d n St mg. mdn s 

s, n d, mpmgrs, 

^ m 

s,nd/i,m^d,in,grA 

M, 

1 

Khadao j 

Sampooran 

j 

tfidnil 

b 

‘M 

14. 

SHRI RANJAM 

8 g m d n 8 

8 n d m g_r s« 

Bs.mgmd,admgr8, 

M, 

s. 

kSo Midnil^ 

15. 

shahKna 

KANHRA 

s r g, m p n 8, 
sndp. mp, grs, 

dptnpsjip 

gmp.gmrs. 


s. 

Khadao , 

Sampooran 

Midni 

16. 

HUSEIM 

kXnhra 

srg. mpdns 
sndp, g wrA_ 

mpdns^nirs, 

Li- 

p. 

Sampooran 

J 

s 

r 

Midn^ 






























































































V *'*'# ^2/ •***>» P®# ^ 


i 

j'^ 

PatUcalm, 

ht 

-j 

Pttnm 

b the IWtt 4%, and is so pofialar that it is tnag in all styles and idayed 
w ah instruments, and the Tbith, is named after it. P», is VjmV, g§ at, is komat, in 
bnt cacperts introdnoe ga «/, ttyra, with sndi devemess in the AroU, «■!«♦ it lends addit¬ 
ional charm. is the note <d Afyns (restful emotion), aaga, pa, form the diief 

7 

Porva 

Dhaat. ga is Vndf, ra dha, are dropped both ways, aa ma pa, form a cntwhiTio»i.m 

r 

7 

Ptirva 

DbaaaabH, is a lovdy dasdcal mdody, and nmilar to Bbeampalaat, Dhaaaabrt 
takes pa as Vadt, and pa ga, is the chief combination. Bbeempaiaai, takes ma, as Vadt, 
and ma ga, is the chief combination. If aa, was made Vadt it would create Dbotahri 

Porva 

Bbeempaiaai, is as popular as Peetoo and Yemea Kalian, ma, is Vadt, and re dba, 
are dropped in Arobt. ’ 


Pnnra 

Seadhora drops ga at in ArobI, like Oankatt etc. aa, is Vadt. it is a light pretty 
catchy melody. ^ 

7 

Porva 

Maas Kaakant, is very attractive re, dba, are dropped in Arobt. pa, is Vadt. Both 
ga, at, are nsed effectivdy. The combination aa ma pa, is strong. 

7 

Porva 

Pat Maajrl, shonld be song after Sarang and the dever use of gg, dba, should 
distinguish it from Sarang and Beat, in Arobt, ga dha, are weak, therefore it tnW 
the shape of SSraag, but both at, are used. It is obscure, aa, is Vadt, 

7 

Porva 

Pardeepakt, is quite obscure, ga dba, are dropped in ArobI, aa, is Vadt. re, is 
extremely weak. Both ga, are us«l. After Sarang, Patmaajrt .should be sung and after 
that, Pardeepakt shonld be sung. These mdodes arc known only to some experts. They are 
catchy, beautiful and could be more popularized with advantage. 

« 

ii 

Porva 

Bebar, is a most exquisite seascmal mdody, and a Mlabr Mel, (mixture) of Bagesbrt 
Malar and Adana, sounds well in Ohuraf Lay (fast speed) also. Bebar l^ds itsdf to harmonise 
with other melodies so that there are combinations like Htadole Bebar, Malkaua.Beher, and 
Bhatraoa Bebar. ma, is Vadt. re, is dropped iu Arobt and dba is dropped in Arrobt. 

f 

Porva 

Peetoo, stands by itsdf. It is an important popular mdody, Bbajana are so appealing 
in Peetoo, that Yogta get entranced. The correct way of singing Peetoo is by the descend¬ 
ants of T3« Sea. It is an invention of Muattm Quala. 

F 

i 

Pui'va 

1 

Barra, is invented by Maaltma. aa is Vadt, both at, are used. It resembles 
Oes/, a bit, and sliould be more popularized. 

r 

Purva 

Neelambart, is modern, pa, is Vadt, ga, is rendered with Knapat (shake). It is a ve/y 
charming mdody. 

It 

1 

OJtgesbrt, is a popular beantiful mdody specially for female voices. Sbrt Raajuat is 
another mdody which is generally confused with Bageabtt. Sbrt Raajtnl drops pa, while 
Bagesbrt, retains it in Arrobt, Then again Bagesbrt takes both ga, in the famous Taraaa 
of Bahadur Sen. He was a great musician. Sbrt Raaiant keeps dear of ga ttrra, re pa, 
are dropped in ArobI only, ma, is Vadt. pa, should not be emphasized in Arrobt, otherwise 
it will look like Dbaaaabrt. 

It 


Sbrt Raajtnt, is as Ipvdy as Bagesbrt. It is Sbaatrtc. pa, is dropped and ga (kobtaty 
is nsed. Bagesbrt and Sbii RaaJIal are confused by the singers while in practice 

It 

Porva 

Sbahaaa, is a new kind of mdody. And like Adana, Durbar! and Megb, it is an in¬ 
vention of the Muslima. It is a heavy dlassical obscure mdody. A slight tinge of ^dba, 
in Arrobt, distingnishes it from Adana. It takes ga, therefore it differs from Sanuai also'. 

It 

■ 
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Anecdotes 

The Classteal Saagit, is an occult science, and a part of the Divine RevelaHon, there* 
fore it is held in high reverence. The synchronize with certain seasons and hours, 
and certain elemantal properties are attributed to the seven planets, like s/r, tire, and aartb. 
The seven planets control the seven Sura (notes), so it stands to reason that great 
rendered accurately according to cosmic laws are possessed of supernatural powers* We have 
many fantastic legends, traditions, and anecdotes, rdating weird experiences of men. The 
following few are recorded from manuscripts and from the traditions preserved in the family 
of gunia (experts)* Music also subdues wild aaimala and charms the birda. 

1. Nalk Baljoo, was such a past master that he melted stones with the majic quality 
of his voice. It is a scientific appeal, as all things in nature have sounds. 

V 2. iVa/Jc Bakahoo, practised the key tones at dawn in the flowing river, waist deep. 
When the waters vibrated in response to the correct tones, the practice was complete. 

3. Suttaa SbarkI, King of Jaunpur, was so enamoured of music that he left the state 
in the hands of the princes and retired in the jungles, learnt the secret of tones of nature 
and invented the melody Jaunpari, and 12 varieties of Shy am. 

4. Kedara and Cbchaya, are such melodies that when they are rendered with accuracy 
and precision they bring calamity. The last song that Rupmatl, aang was a Cbcbaya. The 
last song that MIrabai sang was a Kedara. 

5. Peroze Kban, had such a powerful voice that he had to be accompanied by 18 
instruments. His songs carried a message to the neighbouring countries through the 
sympathetic vibration in the atmosphere. 

6. MIrza Mobammad Bulbui, would play the Nal in his garden. The nightingales 
would hover around him and flutter from branch to branch until they actually dropped down 
in a state of ecstasy. The MIrza was called Bulbul, because he imitated nightingales well. 

7. Amir Khasrao, was asked which of the 2 knowledges was better. The knowledge of 
the Peralan language or the knowledge of mualc. So he said, “Both are indispensible to each 
}ther The Art of Mualc, is lone, and the Science o1 Peralan is rbytbm, without rbytbm 
there can be no melody.** 

8. Radra Been, was invented by Mabadeo, from the sleeping form of Parbatl, When 
t was completed, he played upon it, and QanesbJI, accompanied him on the PakbavaJ. The 
performance touched the spiritual self, and in a state of ecstacy Parbatl, danced to it. Since 
hen dancing was considered a sacred Art, and received religious sanction and protection. 

9. Slraf.ud.dowlab used to hold concerts in the jungles for the benefit of the animals. 
Vhen TodI was played, it attracted the deer who would come nearer and nearer listen* 
ng Jo the strains with rapture and pleasure. Similarly, Aaaorl would attract serpents 
md peacocks. The serpents would coil round the body of Slraiuddowlab. 

10. Tan Sen, the court.mnsican, the last greatest singer India produced, had snch 
xtraordinary power over his music, that by way of control over the elements he began 
inging one of the night tunes at noon. He sang with such effect that as far as his glonons 
nice could reach, the world became enveloped in darkness. 
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11. SmUg Alt Kbaa, performed Malkaua, with mich predsioo, that Malluuu, was heard 

for semal sights at the same place and at the identical hoar. Mir Ahmad Alt Kbaa, 
entered the premises not to be distnrbed till the q>ell was broken. It is a well known fact 
that when an expert plays a to perfection, the melody catches the atmosphere in a 

grip, and retains its hold for sometime. 

12. •/^n/ks,were indifferent to worldy possessions. One NMk, used to pnrehase floor from 
a Koarl, (shell), and then used to go near a well, and sing a sympathetic melody, when 
the water used to rise high, and with which he kneeded his bread, then he went to some 
dry wood and sing the mdody of fire, and Hre was ignited with which he cooked his bread. 
Tamboara, has four Koarl, when one was finished he went to the banks and gathered 
fresh Koart < shells)* Real music controls the elements, is very true indeed. 

13. TSo Sen, was once ringing RagDeepak in the court of Akbar, and the place was in 
flames. A water-carrier muden passed within its precincts, hearing the tune, seeing the place 
in flames, stopped, set the vessel down, clasped her hands, bent her figure supplicating, stood 
up again and drawing a deep breath began to ring Rag Megh, She sang with such sincerity, 
that the Heavens were disturbed and rain poured forth in torrents, extinguishing the flames. 
Skilful performers have often averted famine by ringing the R^g Megb. 

14. The Prtnea of Mysore, would take his court musicians to a neighbouring district, 
inhabited by deadly snakes. The performers would form into a circle and ffiay the Poongt. 
As the sounds grew louder, they would draw the snakes from their holes, who came gliding 
to the place whence the sounds came. They would crawl and creep towards the players 
encircling them on all sides, rear up their beads, and sway in rhythm to music perfectly 
intoxicated with the weird sounds. As soon as the music stopped, they would glide away 
quietly without injuring anyone. 

15. hiatk Qopal, was very proud of his being the premier singer in the country, and 
looked with derision upon the new budding arti.st Amir Khusrao, at the same time he was 
very jealous of him. Qopal, prevailed upon the Sultan to hold a Durbar, so that he may 
display his talent. The performance brought forth lavish praises. When Qopal, was about 
to receive distinction, there was a stir and a voice called out "Wait", and to the astonish¬ 
ment of all, Amir Khusrao burst into song, and sang not only all the songs that the Nalk, 
had just sung, but also the twelve different stales of which he was the inventor, set to his 
own compositions, in several languages; which changed the aspect of the original music 
prevailing in the country. Khusrao was a genius equal to none all throughout the ages. 

16. BuAII Sena, had no voice. In the academic period, it was the etiquette for a. Hakeem, 
to be qualified as an expert musician, so the Shahzada. who was jealous of the Hakeem whis¬ 
pered in His Majesty's tan, “Sire!” said he, “according to the canons laid down in our Durbar, 
we cannot bestow honours upon the Hakeem, because he is not an expert in music.” The 
Hakeem, who was aware of what was going to happen, suddenly began to play upon his 
new invention the Shah Nal (flute), so divinely that all were struck dumb with deep feeling. 
The King awarded him Belat (robes of honour and titles), and in the Royal Bands till 
today the custom prevails that the Shab Nal, proceeds the cortege, and is called Shah, 
(the flute of the Kings). 
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17. Miuic, flotiriahed considerably under the chstingniahed patronage of the 
Bmpemn. Amwitfceft, the last great Moghul Bmpenr, was a bigoted MohommodMU, and 
had a caustic dry nature, which checked the flow of music. The people got stifled and 
devised a scheme to soften his hard heart. They prepared a bier, and beating their breasts, 

■ tearing their hair, passed it ^owly under his balcony. The solemn and heart-rending tight 
impressed him. He inquired the reason of their wild grief, and was told that the Qoddeo* of 
Music had died for want of appreciation and was being buried. “Dig the grave deep,** he 
cried, *‘so that no sound should issue forthwith.” Another version is that his severity rdaxed 
and took shape of sympathy. 

18. The origin of Musiki (mutic), is attributed to Musikar, also called Deepak Lat, a 
mystic bird of 7 beaks, who issued forth one note from each beak, completing the scale’ 
During his life of a 1000 years, he collected the Sura, (notes) of hot temperament, and 
flung flames of fire as he flew from space to space. Hnally when the atmosphere was 
prepared to receive him he sang the .song of Pire^ Deepak, The hissing flames encircled him 
he sang louder and louder, the flames rose high, until at last he got burnt up, and from out 
of the warm ashes Deepak Lat, was bom. The bird inhabits the Caucasus mountains. The 
tradition goes on to say that when music dies Musikar, will die. The Deepak, has not been 
sung since TSn Sea, and the Seayas maintain that Musikturt went into oblivion, and will 
revive again when Tin Sen, comes to Hfe. The bird is also called Phoenix, 

19. Mahadeo, chided Narad, for his conceit in considering himself a past master in the 
science of performing on the Been, Narad, who considered himsdf equal to none, was 
annoyed and foolishly exclaimed, “If you can bring some one who would dare to play before 
me, I will acknowledge defeat’*. Mahadeo, then requested Sarasrati, the goddess of music 
and learning, to perform. Narad, looked on disdainfully. Sarasvatl, strack the wires, and 
Narad, gave a start, and was breathless with surprise. Sarasvati, played on, the result 
was that Narad, finally fell in a swoon. It was many hours before he revived, he felt the 
mastery of SarasvatVs miracle performance, begged of Mahadeo to forgive his impudence. 
Mahadeo, asked him to perform penance, which he did for a hundred years. Sarasvati, 
blessed him with the Art of playing, and Narad ranked among the premier players. 

20. PSg Deepak, has many legends depicting the power of the song in exciting fire. In 
the innermost sanctuary of an old temple, there burned a sacred light for ages, and through 
the forgetfulness of the priest to fill it with fresh oil, the light became extinguished. The 
whole country was at once thrown in disturbance and despair. They attributed the 
incident to some evil spirit hovering round them, and thought all ills would now befall the 
country. A famous musician hearing of this, offered to bum the light with the magic power 
of his song. The Raja of the land escorted him with great honour to the shrine. At the 
hour congenial to the Reja, he began his song and sang it with .such effect that there gleamed 
a tiny light in the innermost gloom of the sanctuary. Then, one by one all the deevas (lamps) 
were mysteriously lighted. He averted the calamity by the power of his song. 

21. Natk Qopal, a mighty singer, met his end in a most tragic way. Bmperor Akbar, in 
one of his moods, insisted on his singing the Rag Deepak. The celebrated singer had at 
this stage attained such high perfection that he could not sing a song without stirring the 
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Mpcnattml fbroa of Nature. He begged of tbe Bmptror to bdd bim excused, but the 
siGoarch’s wayward wishes had to be humoured. disappeared for six months and 

came back prq;>ared to meet his awful doom. He placed hiimsdf neck>deep in the sacred 
waters the Jumna and began his song. The pure notes vibrated the air. The water began 
to heat and soon began to boil. The slow torture of the nnger was more than he could 
bear* He begged of the Emperor to allow him to discontinue. Akbar was merciless, and 
the unfortunate singer was compelled to resume the fatal tune. In the agony of his dreadful 
sufferings he burst forth with tremendous vigour and sang with such power that the element 
of fire was excited in Nature. Each note turned to flame, and his whole person exhaled fire 
and 4owly consumed his body. The same incident is rdated of Tan Sen also. 

22. Haridas Swamt, saint ascetic, lived in the reign of the great Emperor Akbar 
in Mtttbra, whose wonderful acquistion of music reached the ears of the Emperor, 
and he was impatient to behold him. He tried his best to see him and failed. At last he 
sent for Tan Sen and confided in him his troubles. Tan Sen replied*.- "He is greater than 
all Emperors, O Emperor, and recognizes no man on earth, save his own glorious sacred Art, 
which he respects above all. He will not come to see you, but if you condescend to go to 
Muttra you will see him. Akbar accordingly travdled to Matbra, and beheld the great 
Swamt, commanding the presence of the Kagnts, to appear at will in their own glorious and 
beautiful forms, with the power of his tunes* The Emperor gazed astounded. When 
Bbairareen came she looked dejected. The Emperor adsed her the reason of her sorrow, 
and she replied, "What can I do? I am most unhappy. It is this Tannu (TSn.Sen) who 
disturbs my peace by playing me at all seasons and all hours not congenial to me. He does 
this to tease me." Akbar, acknowledged the greatness of the Swamt. 

23. Hanuman, was very proud of his musical attainments, and foolishly boasted about it. 
Rama was annoyed on hearing this and devised a plan to humble his boastings. In the 
jungles there dwelt a noble Rtshi who practised music with such success, that he caused the 
Sapt^ar (seven notes) to appear embodied in seven lovely nymphs. On the pretext of 
hunting, Rama took Hanuman in the vicinity of the abode of the Rtshi, and begged of him 
to give them some music. In the meantime. Hanuman, wanting to show off his qualifications, 
took up the Vina proudly and began to play upon it. Gradually, there was a stir among the 
leaves, faint sounds whispered in the viciniry and the Sure, embodied as ethereal nymphs 
appeared one by one; they were going to fetch water. Hearing the music, one stopped, 
swayed and fell dead* Hanuman had struck that note incorrectly* The sister notes (nymphs) 
were inconsolable, and moaned and lamented her death piteously, the Rtsbi seeing thdr distress 
smiled, took up the Vina and^struck the note correctly. As soon as the dead note (nymph) 
was played correctly, it revived, and gaily rejoined the sister notes and there was much 
r^oicing. Hanuman, thoroughly ashamed of himsdf, hung his head down and performed 
penance for his silly vanities. 

24. TPn Sen had four sons, and unlike their father, they had no taste for music. 
The eldest son, called Ettas Khan, wsa of a roving nature, and inhabited the jungles. 
It was a great disappointment to the people that none of his own sons were capable of 
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occnpying tbe same high position in the musical world as the great father, and that one of 
Ins pnpils might have to be sdected to take his place after his death. In course of time 
73a Sea died, and the question now arose as to who should be appointed in his place. The 
pnpils fought among themsdyes for supremacy. The public could not decide as one was 
as good as the other. In the meantime, Bites Kbea, returned from his wanderings, saw 
his revered father’s coffin lying on the threshold, and because very sad. he also saw his dear 
mother inconsdable, bemoaning the loss of a great man. He stepped into their midst and 
smd: “He who can move my father’s coffin with his song will be awarded the Pagree 
(turban). The pupils were staggered to hear this bold proposal and stood still, frightened. 
When no one answered his challenge he sang the RUgat Tod! with such pathos and feeling 
that the coffin actually moved. People acknowledged his greatness and the Emperor tied the 
turban on his head. The tune is now known as “ Bites Kbeal Todt, ' It is a dignified, 
grave impressive most beautiful melody. 

24. Rupmett, the enchantress excited the imagination of musicians, artists and kings. 
Bex Bebedur, of Meivre, was so enamoured of her that he left his kingdom and became a 
devoted votary at her feet. The Mogbut Emperor, hearing of this became angry and 
decided to pay her a visit, and teach Bez Behedar a lesson for forgetting his duties to his 
State. Rupmeit, shrewdly guessed that she may even have to accompany the Emperor, 
should he so command her. The Emperor, on arriving at the Palace of Meadu, gazed, 
dazed at a vision of lovdiness and ethereal beauty. Rupmetl draped in shining gold and black 
stood with folded hands offering obeisance to receive the Emperor. The Emperor, advanced 
ravished, she retreated imperceptibly until she stood in the centre of the illuminated hall, and 
much to the horror of the Emperor, he heard her glorious voice chant strains of Cbebeye, 
as she decked hersdf profusely with flowers, she sang the immortal strain “Rupmetl, belongs 
to Bez Behedar whom she is going to embrace, she is going to embrace her beloved and 
gain Eternel Bliss.” The Palace was in flames. Rupmetl, was seen singing going 
upwards; finally when she reached the top she stretched out her arms and a mighty flame 
enveloped her and gently soared her high in Heavens, until mortal eyes could see her no more. 
The Palace of Meadu Is built in seven storeys each storey, echoes a Sar (tone), forming a 
musical scale; and as you go up, the atmosphere vibrates with melancholic music even to this 
tiay. All pay tribute to her sacred memory. 

25. At Perebt, the great scholar, philosopher, and inventor of the musical instrument, 
Keaoon, once went to the Court of Setfuddeea, who was holding a Durber of learned men. 
A! Ferebi, was in the habit of hiding his identity by donning the uniform of a Turkish 
spldier. Setfuddeea, on seeing him, motioned him to sit down Perebt said, “In my place or 
in yours?’’ The A/ng, a little angered, “Of course in yours.” On hearing this the 
philosopher pressed his way through the. throng, reached the dais and sat down. Setfuddeea 
was compelled to move away a little. PerebI presssed further until he occupied the central 
seat. Ihe A/ng, pale with anger, addressed his courtiers in a language incomprehensible to 
most of those present, and said, ‘T shall put him a few learned questions; if he is able to 
reply, all well and good, if not let him forget to breathe. The old fellow is impudent and 
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nuumerlen* and we afaall have to teach him a lesson.'* The King began to cmestion in such 
a emnblicated manner, so as to throw the scholar oat of balance and in strange language 
The old phUoaopbo- immediately replied fluently in the same language, and said, "Have 
amne patience, Four Majesty, now it is my turn to teach you a lesscm.' *1110 X/og was 
dumbfounded, and said, "Do you then understand this language ?’’ Panbt said, "Not only 
tins, but seventy morel”, and he^put stmie qnestions to the f^iag in such a language that the 
King had never beard it before. The King acknowledged his defeat and the philosopher rose 
in his estimation and there followed a learned discourse, in which all the scholars were 
ditfeated. The King then said* '*Now what can I do for you! Will you have some ransome”? 
On getting a reply in the negative, he sent for all his court musicians of renown, and they 
began to perform. Parabt criticized the knowledge and performance of each, until the Ktng 
got impatient, and said, "Perhaps you yourself can perform better," Parabi quietly took 
out a few peices of reeds from his pocket, adjusted them, and began to play a bright mdody. 
The result was that the whole assembly burst into an uncontrollable fit of mirth. He then 
changed his tune and began to play mournful tunes, with such effect that all present 
were moved to tears. Again he changed his theme, playing slowly dreamily, till the listeners 
sank into a profound slumber, when he quietly slipped away, and disappeared. 

26. Al Aghaal, by Abul ParaJ, (967). Herewith a few interesting extracts from this 
precious music encydopoedia. "The Abbaside, period (750 to 850), was the Ooldea Age, 
when the fountains of knowledge, Arts, and sciences, overflowed everywhere. The Art, of 
maste rose high. Al Aabar, and At Raqqa, the magnificent palaces at Baghdad were 
centres, where flocked in luxuriant profusion a galaxy of theorists, experts, philosophers, 
thinkers and the wise. The Arabian Nights, lavished praises of the enchanted artistry 
of the dazzling courts. When Burope was submerged in the black age of ignorance a new 
Empire was being firmly set up in Al Andalns (Spain), which was destined to influence 
Europe and Asia. The Khllatates, East, and West, extended from, Asia Minor, Kurdistan, 
Armenia^ Georgia, Iraq, AJam, Tabarlstan, Khurasan, Khwarism, Bokhara, Tartay, Persia, 
Aljghanistan, Sind, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria, Spain, Prance, Italy and Poland. The splen¬ 
dour of social and intellectual* pursuits have been unsurpassed in history. Musical institutions 
of every description were opened out from Cordova to Samarkand. The musicians were treated 
with lavish appreciation, for their fine talent, culture and graceful manners, and were called 
Alima (learned), because they had to be versed in Hadlth, Syntax, Poetry, Arithmetic, 
Literature, Logic, Medicine, and Rhetoric.'' 

27. Ibn JamI, describing an incident said ‘‘I was led in a spacious hall luxuriously fitted 
with golden brocades and silken lounges. Four females highly qualified in Arts, emerged 
from behind the curtains with instruments, and accompanied my songs ably. On having 
finished my composition, they exclaimed, "You lie this is not your composition this is the 
famous ibn Jaml's song.” Again I sang and once more they accused me of lying 1 and 
wished to chastise, when suddenly the golden curtains parted and out came the famous 
Khalifa Haroonar Rashid. Smilingly said, he "01 It is you JamI? for who could sing as 
you do! Sing me your wonderful compontions on the Negress". And I sang long. 
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28. SmU9, the noted songstress diagnosed Urns-: "All terrestial things were infinenced by 
something celestial. The 7 notes correspond with the 7 planets, the pegs, the 4 strings, tead 
the 4 frets of (lute), correspond with the 12 rigns of the Zodiac. The 4 strings tormbolise 
the 4 elements. The 4 frets, the 4 mental stages. The 4 pegs symbolise the 4 quarters of the 
moon, and the 4 comers of the globe/’ 

29. Ztryob, taught music in his school In the following manner-: Istly, The rhythm, the 
metre, and words were mastered. 2ndly, The mriody learnt in its own purity* 3rdly, The ZoU», 
(variati<ms) were imparted. For voice production, a tight band was wound round the stomach, 
and pufdls were taught to take deep inner breaths from the chest and spine, thus the practice 
went on till 3 octaves were earily rendered. 

30. labaq At Mouasiti, tanght in the following manner. Vsal, was to be correct in 
principles. Tartib, was to arrange notes according to the Swarap, (formation) of the mdody. 
Q/sm, and Awtan, was to master division of measures. /As, was to acquire Rhythm. Rasim, 
was building up. Qawt, was to he strong and firm. Naghm, was to introduce grace notes. 
Siyyab, was high pitch, isfah was low pitch. All these technicalities had to be acquired 
to perfection before you sang a song. 

31. The songstresses were even more famous than the male singers. Basbaa, (caress), 
(775), was sold for 17,000 peices of solid gold. Uraib, (841), handsome accomplished in a 
hundred Arts, had a tremendous reputation, surpassed all singers in HcJcm, knew 21,000 tunes. 
Ubaida, was foremost in the Art oi Taabar. ‘‘Anyone who sought to go beyond her made 
noise." Shariya, 842, Parida, Raiq (bloom of youth). Badhi, (gift), Danimia, (wealth), 
Mutaiyam (enslaving), were highly accomplished. Shuhda, Attka, Dtiit at Khat, (mistress of 
beauty spot), was purchased for 70,000 peices of silver, each. Sehr (charm), Zfa (splendour), 
Inaa, Hasana Wakba, Saacha, Qumriya, Padi, Muta, Masabab, all of whom were talmted 
and cultured beyond words. The pages of history are illuminated describing their genius* 

32. Mohibba, (beloved), Mahbaba, (favourite), Maalaa, Salifa, Bunan.Qamar, Tarab, 
were purchased for 1000 gold Mohan, each. Uasulquloob who shed lustre in the palace, 
Zahira, Bazya, Zatia, Wallada were esteemed poetesses. Hinda, Musiama, Nuzha, Warda, 
were noted for eloquence, erudition, and composition. Jamila, attracted vast crowds from far 
and wide in her famous concerts at the time of pilgrimage, and at which she preached that ‘ ‘The 
soul of man deriveth many a solace from song, and calmness and courage in times of trouble and 
pain." She was always accompnied by her famous women’s orchestra of 50, who also played for 
the noted women singers and players, namely-: Saima, Habiba, Khutaid, Rabiha, Parlha 
Butbale (small nighingale), Lazzatut Atsh, (taste of luxury), Shirin, (sweet), Khamia, 
Zaiaal, Satma, Raiqa, Aisha, Sara, and Qaraina. 

33. AzzautMalta, was the first great singer after isism (705), hiaiia, her lovely daughter 
was equally noteworthy. The praises of the excellences of their trained voices rang all 
throughout the Empire. She said ‘‘The best test of a musician is he who enriches the melodies 
hy Zaida (gloss), who quickens, souls, who gives proportion to Awxaii (measure), who empha¬ 
sizes proper pronounciation, who establishes Irab, (grammatical calculations, who renders 
hiaghm.aLTawtl, (giving full duration to long notes,) who discriminates Naghmal.Alsar, (the 
the shortening of notes), who possesses Iqa, (knowledge of rhythmic values), who acquires 
Nabarat, (fall grasp of intervals.) who commands Nakarat, grasp of beats, and Zarb, the 
value of timing. Such a student only, is fit to be called a Maghanat, (singer.) 
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I6ml BtiKMq (815says “Know y<m that the mental deseases are mnensddeto treat- 
meat by nntuc* The concordant sounds are created by ccmtact of the Heavenly sphaes. 
Those together affect the fine perception of hearing and through this combined medium 
conv^ed to the soul.” A/ Kiadi, Ikbwaaal Safa, were musico-medico treatise which were 
prescribed for the hospitals. Al Kindi (847), Ibn Qurra (901). ibn Luqa (932), Ai Parabi 
(950), fba Sana (1037), Abu Omayya (1134), iba Bafja (1138), fbn Rasbd (1198), in 
thek authoritative^ most valuable works also recommend the power of music for healing. 
ibaal ( 1194 ), in his famous work Ai Maqari..: says, “ During the brilliant reign of the 

Omayya in q>ain, Cordova was the noble magnet which drew scholars and students from 
all parts of the world who drowned themselves in deriving benefit from the great repositary 
of knowledge centred in this wonderful Academy. Text books on music were prepared in 
Ladin, from the wealth of material treasured in the Arabic books, for the Christian schools 
and these were freely circulated in Europe. Ai Parabis 8 monumental works, were trans¬ 
lated in Latin, by Jobn dt Sovillo, and Ocrard do Cremona, it is a fact from historical 
evidences that the early AnUfian music was the basis of influence iu creating music in 
the Occident.” 

European Music reached its zenith in Wagner the master composer of Operas, about 
120 years ago, and since then the downfall set in. Similarly Arabian music influenced 
Indian music, and changed the oriidnal severe style into lyrical and musical. The classical 
Sangit was at its height during the Mogbui period* then came a gradual decline. The 
Occident had a tendency for materialism, and it affected music also. The Orient retained the 
myatical and spiritual tendency, and this quality was retained in their music. In modem 
times the sense of balance is lost, with the result that life has no definite purpose and out¬ 
look, and Music is reduced to haphazard noise to fit in with the bectic sensationalism of 
Modernism, The most beautiful and impressive music, however, exists among the negroes 
in America. They possess a fine range of rich volume and perform with deep pathos and 
feelings. Their Spirituals” are sublime* The '’Antipbones” are superb. Undoubtedly 
both men and women are musical genius, and are a class by themselves. 

The books of reference used for the material of the “Sangit of India” some of them 
are—: Sbiksba by Vajnaralkya, Ratnagar by Sarang Deo, Sangit Darpan by Damodbar, 
Sangit Parijat by Abobala, Sangit Sbastra, Rag Vibhoda by Soma, Ragmala by Qangadbar. 
(SansArif works in £.c/px/cand Beriin libraries). Abni ParaJ, At Parabi and Du Aii Sena*s 
monumental works in Arabic, (^Palestine and Rampur libraries), Risatae tan Sen, Risalae 
Amir Kbusrao, Madanai Musiki by Akram Kban, Sarmayae Ishrat by Sadick Aii Kban, 
Nagbmai Saadat by Saadat Aii Kban of Rampur, Maaritatnn Nagbmat by Raid Nawab 
Aii Kban of Akbarpur, also TobfatuI Hind, Ouncbal Rag, Maadanal Funoon, Malmaui 
Otoom, and many others (personal collection). 


“NRITYA of India,” (classical dan cin g) will be the subject of the next volume. 


Priatad by H. &. ^ATEL. at Omt«d f'mtert, 539, Kalbadevi Road, BontMif. 2. 
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